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Conducted by the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 
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Section I. THE GENERAL COURSE, the subject of which will be The Problems of Insti- 
tutional Relief, Public and Private. Six weeks, June 20th to July 29th. 


Section II. THE PLAYGROUND COURSE, designed chiefly for teachers and others, wha 
have the supervision of playgrounds and of the play-activities of children, or who are pre: 
paring themselves to work with children. Four weeks, July 5th to 29th, inclusive. 


Section III. THE COURSE FOR ATTENDANTS in State Hospitals and Public Chari- 
table Institutions. Designed to discuss the importance of handicraft, games and educational 
play-activities in the discipline and improvement of inmates of institutions. Four weeks, 
July 5th to 29th. 


Section IV. THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION INSTITUTE, conducted by the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, for the purpose of furnishing op- 
portunities to those engaged in charity organization work to discuss their problems and 
the results of the observation of the district work of.a New York City district. This Institute 
will be open only to those invited to participate in its deliberations, and will meet for four 
weeks, June 2d to June 30th. 


The Summer Session of 1910 will hold its general opening session on Monday evening, 
June 20th, at 8 p.m., in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities building. -Mr. Robert W. 
de Forest, President of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Philanthropic Education, which is the Board of Trustees of the 
School of Philanthropy, will preside. An address on The Public Charitable Institutions of 
New York State will be given by Hon. J. Mayhew Wainwright of the State Senate of New 
_ York. Briefer addresses and announcements by the officers of the School, followed by an 
informal reception given to the students of the Summer Session by the Association of the 
New York School of Philanthropy, whose membership is composed of former students of the 
School, will conclude the program of the evening. 


The separate sections will meet at the places designated at 9 a. m. on the date indicated 
for each section. All sections, however, will participate in the general opening meeting 
announced above, and in the general privileges of the Summer Session, which include the 
privileges of the Library, a number of excursions, conducted by Dr. Kelsey, to important 
charitable institutions and places of interest in social work, and certain general features, 
concerts and public lectures, of the Summer Session of Columbia University, concerning which 
detailed announcements will be posted on the bulletin board of the School. Write for detailed 
circular and preliminary announcements of the program. 
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novices at gardening. 
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Whole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination. 
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international Children’s School Farm League, 
1133 Broadway, - New York City. 
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vate and public agencies. 


Course conducted by Professor Graham Taylor assisted by many officials. 


Il._FOR PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
A study of the Play movement with actual participation in the playground 
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playgrounds and civic institutions. 
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Parsons and a number of specialists.. 


Tuition: Single course, $15; Two Courses, $25 


For illustrated booklet and application blank address the School. s p 
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Lectures in class room. Conferences with specialists and official heads of 


departments, commissions and organizations. 
to observe social conditions and the methods and results of co-operation between pri- 


Mr. Edward F. Worst (who has had charge of the 
course for the past two years), assisted by Mr. E. B. De Groot, Mrs. Robert L. 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. — Ten Miles from Boston 
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A high grade school for young women, of- 
fering regular, college preparatory and special 
courses, including music, art and elocution. 

Home making in all its phases is thoroly 
taught at Lasell. The principles of 
hygiene and sanitation, the science of foods, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, 
house furnishing and management, sewing, 
dress-making and millinery are studied in a 
practical way under the supervision of com- 
petent teachers. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
other sports are encouraged. Beautiful 
suburban location. Address 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal. 

123 Woodland Road. 


Visits and Tours enabling the students 


Courses can be taken singly. 
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ceptionally favorable for an outdoor life which we make attractive and refining. 


Forty acres; pine groves, seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed espec- 


ially for resultsin health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handi- 
work, Domestic Arts, French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches of 
study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. PRIVATE SUMMER CAMP, Address 


REY. THOMAS BICKFORD, MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principals. 
East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres- 
sion under the funnel. Geta ‘*‘ Capitol’’ and see how far stiperior it is over other inkstands, 
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American Cract Society 


ORGANIZED 1825 


Its work is evangelical, interdenominational and 
international in scope, and is commended by Pastors 
and Churches of all denominations, It has published 
the Gospel Message in one hundred and seventy-four 
languages, dialects and characters. For more than 
half a century it has distributed Christian literature 
in many languages among the immigrants and visited 
the spiritually destitute. Its total publications from 
the ome Office reach 770,734,436 copies. Its col- 
porters have made a total of 16,951,050 family visits 
and circulated 16,875,841 volumes. The gratuitous 
distribution for the past year was equivalent to 
16,157,000 pees of tracts. It has issued over three 
hundred distinct publications for the millions in the 
Islands and Spanish America. Its literature in the 
Veraaeu ae has been the strong right arm of foreign 
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The Basis of Ascendancy: 


a Discussion of Certain Principles of Public Policy involved in the Devel- 
opment of the Southern States, by Edgar Gardner Murphy, author of 
“The Present South.” $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


‘““An unusual charm of style.”—The Westminster Review, 
London. ‘Not only a humane and judicious thinker, but one of 
the most accomplished of the living writers of America.’— 
William Archer, London. ‘Singular brilliancy. For the effec- 
tive union of high thinking and telling common sense it 
has not been equalled in the discussion.’—New York Times, 
Editorial. ‘In many ways the most searching examination 
that I remember to have read of the racial question.” —Booker 
T. Washington, in the Independent. ‘The best philosophical 
statement thus far made as to the solution of the race prob- 
lem.”—H. B. Frissell, Principal of Hampton Institute, Virginia. 
“Wise and hopeful papers. To noble and upbuilding thought 
is added the charm of worthy expression.”—South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Trinity College, North Carolina. ‘“‘With great power 
of argument and literary expression.”—The Herald, Glasgow, 
Scotland. ‘Convincing vigor and freshness. Such a writer, if 
not destined to be a leader of the masses, is likely to be recog- 
nized as a leader of the leaders. He makes them think. He’ 
shapes the issues and so exercises a subtle and controlling 
influence.” —New York Tribune. 
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Ludington Leland Bay View Mackinac Island 
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Lakes. So large and steady as to assure comfortable passage to those averse 
to lake trips. They offer the traveler every modern convenience that adds to 
the delights of an outing on the water. For book of tours address 
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Nero Fiddled While Rome 
Was Burning. 


‘Criminal indifference’? you say. And you are right. But how much 
worse is it than what you are doing every dayP You have read these 
advertisements of the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
for a year or more, telling you that you ought to know all about the com- 
pany that carries your fire insurance, but have you done anything about 
it? Many have, but the majority of policy holders have done nothing 
about the selection of acompany. They are still ‘‘fiddling.”’ 

In the history of fire insurance in America, a large majority of the fire 
insurance companies organized have failed or retired from business. To 
be insured in a company like the HARTFORD, that has been in busi- 
ness a hundred years and will be in business a hundred years from now, 
costs no more than to be insured in one that may go out of business next 
week. 


It’s your property which is to be insured. It’s your money that pays 
the premium. You are to get the indemnity in case of fire. In short, 
it’s your business and this matter is up to you.. Why then, don’t you 
DO something? And here’s what todo. At the bottom of this adver- 
tisement is a coupon. Cut it out, write in the name of your insurance 
agent or broker, sign your name and mail it to him. 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the HARTFORD if you 
tell himto doso. Don’t bea “‘fiddler’’ in the face of fire. Cut out, fill 
in and mail the coupon... DO IT NOW. ; 


(Address. ) 


When my fire insurance expires, please see that I 


get a policy in the HARTFORD. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


Occupying a compact section about a 
mile square, differing persistently in race, 
language, customs, culture, work and 
play from the rest of the community, the 
80,000 Poles of Buffalo form a city by 
themselves—a city within a city. What 
does Buffalo mean to them? Rather, 
what does America in general mean to 
the men and women it has called to do 
its work? For with slight local varia- 
tions the conditions are general. 

First, calling them here as workmen, 
Buffalo under-employs them, for, as Mr. 
Daniels shows in his article, great gaps 
in the working year have been frequent 
since the first Poles arrived in the sev- 
enties. Second, it has persistently under- 
paid them, measured by its own stand- 
ards. Mr. Almy shows how the common 
decencies of life are withheld from the 
laborer at prevailing wages, unless he 
is a single man. Buffalo, like Pitts- 
burgh, like all our cities where unskilled 
work is demanded in bulk, puts heavy 
handicaps on family life, paying premi- 
ums to the footloose and single who have 
no real stake in the community. Third, 
it has under-educated them in the sense 
of not instructing and disciplining this 
crude labor in ways which would make it 
more productive. It has put and kept 
them at the unskilled levels. Fourth, it 
has under-Americanized them. By its 
indifference as to the condition of life in 
“Little Poland,” by tolerating parochial 
schools where English is not the prevail- 
ing tongue—by leaving them a people 
apart, Buffalo has failed to put them 
in touch with American life. 

Thus Buffalo, and for Buffalo again 
read America, has permitted low wages, 
low standards, poor houses, crowding, 
and it has been paid in kind. The Poles 
form sixteen per cent of the population; 
thirty-three per cent of the applicants for 
charitable relief are Polish, and from 
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twenty-five to twenty-eight per cent of 
the court cases; so are thirty-eight per 
cent of the Buffalo babies who die before 
they are a year old; so are thirty-seven 
per cent of the Buffalo children who 
die before they are five; so are over 
thirty-eight per cent of the Buffalo boys 
and girls who get to the Juvenile Court. 
The Poles furnish thirty-one per cent 
of the truants as against a Polish enroll- 
ment of twenty-two per cent. All this 
means not only vital loss, but waste of 
municipal expenditures. Other evidences 
might be multiplied. 

In the truest sense, moreover, these 
are the neglected children. The very 
thrift of many of the parents works 
against them, as homes can be saved for 
only at the expense of food and comfort 
and school days. They are not having 
their chance, and the responsibility is 
not to be escaped by the American com- 
munity to which they come, for, what- 
ever our theory of the return to be made 
by the adult immigrant for the privilege 
of entering America, the future of these 
children, American born, rests with us. 

It is significant that Buffalo has sur- 
veyed these 80,000 newcomers to its city 
life—the first American city of its own 
volition to undertake such a piece of so- 
cial analysis as a method for calling the 
vague good will of the community into 
being as a force for improvement. While 
the work of the present year has been 
limited to one district, that district has 
been studied in a rounded way, such as 
affords a view of the inter-relation of 
civic and industrial problems; and while 
the year’s work has been intentionally 
limited to investigation, several very 
practical reforms have already grown out 
of it. The civic exhibition held the 
past month has only just put the findings 
graphically before the pubiic opinion of 
the city; and by their insistence upon 
these findings, and their reiteration and 
gradual application of them, the people 
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of Buffalo will make the inquiry of in- 
fluence in ways not now to be anticipated. 

In the meantime, the proposals which 
have been made “to raise $15,000 or 
$20,000 and continue the survey for an- 
other full year, taking up certain definite 
phases of the municipal problems which 


this Polish inquiry shows need scru-: 


tiny and city statesmanship, and prose- 
cuting them throughout the length and 
breadth of the city area, should receive 
every encouragement. Buffalo has a full 
year’s start of any other American city 
in this field of social introspection and 
development, Pittsburgh excepted. And 
Pittsburgh because of its physical site 
and years of misrule and inertia, ‘must 
first address itself to certain large ele- 
mental tasks, of which Buffalo is already 
partially freed. So that the opportunity 
which presents itself to the group of 
progressive Buffalo men who have of 
themselves financed and carried out this 
preliminary survey, is an opportunity 
for leadership which calls for courage 
in spending, thoroughness in diagnosis, 
and vigor and imagination in building 
upon. 

The survey as a method of civic and 
industrial advance has proved itself. The 
initial response in Buffalo, as was the 
case in Pittsburgh, has been slow and 
fragmentary. The technique of bring- 
ing the results of investigations home to 
every citizen has still to be worked out 
satisfactorily. To visualize the facts of 
social conditions by gathering and mass- 
ing crucial data, is the first half of a 
survey; to democratize those facts. the 
second; and no-~survey yet made has 
put sufficient time or means into this 
second task of articulating its facts to 
the social forces and citizenship of a 
city. Of the essential power of a survey 
to lay increasing hold upon the intelli- 
gent opinion of a city as time goes on, 
to challenge its self-consciousness, and 
to break up and render fluid its organic 
life, former Mayor George W. Guthrie 
of Pittsburgh gave testimony in a 
notable address on the city problems 
which he gave last month in Ruffalo in 
connection with the civic exhibit. It 
would be a distinct setback nationally to 
the extension of the survey as a civic 
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working scheme, should the Buffalo un- 
dertaking be discontinued at the close of 
its initial year; it would mean, so far as 
Buffalo is concerned, a lapse and waste 
of time which might take years to re- 
trieve. On the other hand, it is not idle 
speculation to say that Buffalo might 


well give us a municipal object lesson, 
substantial and enduring, which, in ,the- 


long run would outrank the brilliant Pan 
American Exposition for which she har- 


nessed Niagara itself to a‘ million glow-’ 


ing lamps. 


A bit of evidence, as backing for such 


a hope, lies in the fact that'a group of 


Buffalo men were the first to seize upon’ 


the working plan of the Pittsburgh Sur- 


vey (which was carried out on funds’ 
supplied by the Russell Sage Founda- 


tion) and plan and finance a district sur- 


vey, independently, in their own city.: 


They have had the field to themselves. 
Before the year is out, in all likelihood, 
Milwaukee will have entered the field. 
The progressives of the new city admin- 
istration have under active cunsideration 
a plan involving the expenditure of forty 
or fifty thousand dollars on a municipal 
survey under the municipality itself. 


Their plans, as blocked out, are sure and. 
well defined. It has remained for a so- 


cialist city administration to enter upon 


the city’s business in the same way that’ 
a good manager would take over an old’ 
manufacturing plant— make an inven-: 


tory, and call in experts to overhaul the 
machinery and propose improvements. 


Professor Ellwood’s article on Philan- 
thropy and Sociology in this number of 


THE SURVEY raises a number of very’ 


interesting questions. Does the author 
have in mind the sociology which has 
actually been taught in our universities, 
or an idealized sociology which will one 
day be developed? Is sociology at pres- 
ent “more fundamental and comprehen- 
sive than philanthropy,” or does it, on 
the contrary, deal with a comparatively 
small field which is “remote from the 
practical problems of the social worker” ? 
Does the science of sociology give us 


available knowledge “concerning normal 


life and the adjustment of the individ- 
ual to society”? Did “the policy of seg- 
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regating the hopelessly unfit permanently 
in institutions” originate where its “‘sci- 
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entific foundations” are now to be dis-_ 


covered, or were these foundations an 
afterthought—a subsequent justification 
for policies worked. out by practical so- 
cial workers and reformers? 
doctrines of heredity and selection thus 
far been so formulated as. to-be-of assist- 
ance .to reformers who are undertaking 
“to persuade the taxpayer to provide. the 
institutions” for. such segregation? Has 
the sociological point of view really 
helped many persons to the conclusion 
that “society must care for in the most 
tender and humane way possible its hope- 
lessly weak and degenerate elements, but 
care for them in such a way that they 
will not pollute the stream of life and 
burden future generations with defectives 
like themselves”? Or is this rather the 
point of view of social workers, physi- 
cians and public spirited citizens who 
have not had special opportunity to get 
the sociological point of view? Does 
“psychological sociology” deal with the 
adjustment of individuals to each other 
in the sense in which this is of value in 
philanthropy, or is it merely preparing 
to do so? Finally, is it from a training 
in “theoretical sociology” that the social 
worker will obtain “vision”? 

We hope that all these questions may 
be answered in the spirit of Professor 
Ellwood’s discussion; if not just yet, 
then in the near future. Let us be grate- 
ful for this discussion of the relation 
between philanthropy and sociology, not 
as a historical statement of what that re- 
lation has been in the past, except here 
and there in prophecy, but rather as a 
statement of the inevitable outcome of 
the spirit in which a number of theoret- 
ical sociologists are now prosecuting their 
inquiries and formulating their conclu- 
sions. 


WILL BUFFALO KEEP ON 
WITH ITS SOCIAL SURVEY 


The exhibit and series of meetings 
which marked the culmination of the first 
six months of the Buffalo Social Survey 
had as their immediate object to impress 
“upon the public as clearly and forcefully 
as possible the needs in the Polish colony, 
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but their larger purpose was to arouse 
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interest and enlist support, both moral ’ 
and financial, for a comprehensive sur- ’ 


vey to cover the whole city. 


The exhibit was held May 14-22 in a’ 


large storeroom in the downtown district. 


It was arranged in five consecutive and- 


clearly indicated sections: 


History and Progress of the Poles in Buf- 
alo,’ ° | i af j 

Wages and Livelihood, : 
Housing and Living Conditions, 

Law Breakers and Criminality, 
Education and the Rising Generation. 


Section 1 was designed to suggest the 
potentialities. Between this and the 
other four sections was hung a poster 
bearing the inscription: 
of this Exhibit Is to Show Needs.” Pho- 
tographs, charts and models were util- 
ized. The use made of enlarged photo- 
graphs was exceptionally extensive and 
effective. Photographs and charts were 
interspersed. The pictures served to 
illustrate and give visual meaning to the 
charts, and the charts summarized and 
generalized the impressions made by the 
pictures. Doubtless this accounts for the 
absence of complaint that the exhibit was 
monotonous and dull. 

The conclusions drawn and the meas- 
ures urged are described in Mr. Daniels’s 
article on another page, except that in- 
dustrial and domestic education was 
made to stand out as the underlying and 
central need. One side of the room was 
occupied by an exhibit from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, displaying 
specimens of the excellent workmanship 
of the boys in the city, one small voca- 
tional school, announcing the courses to 
be given in the three vocational schools 
to be opened in Polish districts next fall, 
and showing also the methods and _ results 
of the instruction at present provided in 
cooking, housekeeping, and sewing. The 
end of the room was occupied by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, which has set a commendable ex- 
ample by going into the Polish district 
with demonstrations of the fireless cooker 
and with a class in kitchen gardening. 

The public meetings in connection with 
the exhibit took place in the auditorium 
of the Y. M.C. A. At the opening meet- 
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ing the speakers were Paul U. Kellogg 
and Owen R. Lovejoy. Mr. Kellogg 
told something of the work of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, which he described, dis- 
cussed methods applicable to such an in- 
quiry and strongly urged the undertak- 
ing of a comprehensive social survey by 
Buffalo. Buffalo, he said, was the first 
city to start an extensive inquiry into its 
social conditions on its own initiative, and 
people in all parts of the country were 
watching with interest to see how com- 
plete this self-scrutiny would be. Some 
city, he continued, is going to have the 


distinction of first making a thorough- , 


going study of its own conditions, and 
he could see no good reason why Buffalo 
should not be that city. Mr. Lovejoy, 
secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, in taking up the question of 
the welfare of the rising generation, 
pointed out the tremendous value of 
acquiring exact knowledge of conditions 
as a prerequisite to betterment. 


MUST KNOW OURSELVES 
TO TEACH IMMIGRANTS 


Americanization was. the theme on the 
following evening, and Edward A. 
Steiner, author of The Immigrant Tide 
and On the Trail of the Immigrant, was 
the speaker. The gist of Dr. Steiner’s 
powerful address was that economic 
handicaps are accountable for the retard- 
ing of the Americanizing process, and 
that given the economic advantages of 
steady work and decent wages, the im- 
migrant will inevitably develop into a 
good American. “But, though you can 
raise the immigrant to your own level,” 
he said, “you cannot raise him any higher, 
and so, if you want his progress to go on, 
you must see that your own progress 
goes on, and to accomplish this you must 
first know yourself from tip to toe, and 
then must take the forward steps de- 
manded.” 

Charles J. Pickett, head of the Voca- 
tional School for Boys of New York 
city, the largest public vocational school 
in the country, spoke the following even- 
ing on Industrial Education. Mr. Pickett 
paid his audience the flattering compli- 
ment of missing his train for them, and 
the audience returned the compliment by 
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begging him to go on when he went to 
take his seat and by remaining long after 
adjournment time. Mr. Pickett’s talk 
quickened the movement toward indus- 
trial education in Buffalo. 

At the final meeting ex-Mayor George 
W. Guthrie of Pittsburgh was the 
speaker. Mr. Guthrie directed the great- 
er part of his address to showing the 
good results brought about in Pittsburgh 
through the Pittsburgh Survey. He had 
been very glad to co-operate with those 
in charge of the Pittsburgh Survey, he 
said, and was today more than willing 
to take the responsibility for all the con- 
sequences of his action. The value of 
that independent, undeniably unpartisan 
investigation had been inestimable in 
shocking the Pittsburgh public into a 
realizing sense of its negligence and in 
upholding the city administration in its 
efforts to effect improvement. More- 
over, Pittsburgh’s situation was not pe- 
culiar, and any other city could not but 
be equally helped by a similar investiga- 
tion. 

And now the question before Buffalo 
is, Will the Buffalo Social Survey be ex- 
tended to cover the whole city? Will 
Buffalo decide to know itself thoroughly 
and to proceed in the light of this self- 
knowledge, or will it be content to sham- 
ble along in the ordinary hit-or-miss 
way? Speaking in terms of cash, can 
and will Buffalo raise about $15.00o— 
the cost of three good automobiles—to 
make a survey as it ought to be made? 


PURE WATER SOON 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


Within a year Minneapolis will have 
pure drinking water as a result of a 
long agitation and study of the city’s 
needs and possible sources of supply. On 
recommendation of Rudolph Hering of 
New York, a leading sanitary engineer, 
the City Engineering Department has 
begun the construction of a filtration 
plant to purify the water of the Missis- 
sippi river and additional treatment with 
Lypo-chlorite of calcium and alum. The 
daily capacity will be 30.000.000 gallons, 
the initial cost of installation $522,500 
and the annual cost of maintenance 


$163,350. 
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The new system comes largely through 
the work done by the Pure Water Com- 
mission to which reference has been 
made in Tie Survey. This commission, 
composed of representatives of civic or- 
ganizations with semi-official backing by 
the City Council, found the, Mississippi 
water growing less safe for drinking as 
the city grew larger. It was estimated 
that the citizens were paying from $4009,- 
000 to $1,000,000 a year to pure water 
companies. A majority report recom- 
mended an experimental filtration plant 
for the river water at a cost of $25,000; 
a minority report a plan to secure water 
from Mille Lacs lake, eighty miles away. 
So much discussion followed that the 
city called in Mr. Hering last October 
for an expert opinion and his report, 
submitted in March, has been approved 
and work started. 


EQUITABLE LOAN COMPANY 
OPENED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The new remedial loan company in 
Minneapolis, whose organization was re- 
ferred to in these columns a short while 
ago, began business in April with $100,- 
000 capital subscribed by leading busi- 
ness men. R. C. Glidden, who has been 
assistant manager of the Workingmen’s 
Loan Association in Boston, is manager. 
He has two assistants. The president is 
T. B. Janney, head of the large whole- 
sale hardware house of Janney-Semple- 
Hill Company. A uniform charge of ten 
per cent a year is made on loans together 
with a charge of $3.70 for making out 
papers and examination of collateral. 
Money is loaned only on household 
goods. Since the company, which is 
known as the Equitable Loan Associa- 
tion, opened its doors it has done a rush- 
ing business and it looks as if a long felt 
need had been filled. The newspaper 
publicity given to this new venture in 
Minneapolis has aroused interest in St. 
Paul and Duluth and it is likely similar 
organizations will be formed in both 
cities. 

CIViLFSERVICE FOR 
PROBATION OFFICERS 


Forty-four candidates, including sev- 
eral women, took a civil service exami- 
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nation in Jersey City last month, and 
ten took a similar examination in Tren- 
ton the following day, for the position 
of probation officer in Middlesex county 
and for probable positions in Hunterdon 
and Mercer counties. 

The examinations, which were in part 
written and in part oral, dealt with the 
following subjects and allowed the fol- 
lowing weights: 

Experience and personality, twenty- 
five per cent; knowledge of probation 
laws and duties of the office, thirty-five 
per cent; letter writing, fifteen per cent; 
record, character and standing, twenty- 
five per cent. 

. Each candidate was required to give 
a brief account of his life and experi- 
ence, and to appear before a committee 
for judgment as to his personal aptitude 
and fitness for probation work. In rat- 
ing the personality and character of the 
candidates a maximum of five points 


‘was allowed for general impression at 


first sight; ten points for humanitarian 
attitude and interest; five points for 
mental alertness and intelligence; five 
points for executive ability, attention to 
details and persistency; and five points 
for fairmindedness and breadth of view. 

The State Civil Service Commission 
in conducting the examination was as- 
sisted by County Judge Connet of Hun- 
terdon county, Probation Officers White 
of Camden, Watson of Middlesex, Gas- 
cogyne of Essex, Byram of Morris, Ed- 
monds of Mercer and Gratz of Bergen 
counties, and Mrs. Caroline B. Alexan- 
der, a well-known state charity worker. 


SPECIAL AMBULANCE 
SERVICE FOR INSANE 


The trustees of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, recently secured an appro- 
priation which makes possible the estab- 
lishment of a special emergency ambu- 
lance service to carry insane patients to 
the psychopathic ward. An inquiry had 
brought out the fact that over one-half 
of the men and nearly one-half of the 
women who enter this ward arrived in the 
hands of police officers and in a num- 
ber of cases in patrol wagons. In 1908, 
for example, 1,662 men and 1,536 women 
were admitted. Fifty-six and four-tenths 
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per cent of the men and forty-seven and 
eight-tenths per cent of the women were 
brought by a police officer either with 
or without a patrol wagon. 

This use of policeman and _ patrol 
wagon for the insane is most objection- 
able. For a scriously sick or injured 
person a physician and the hospital are 
considered necessary; the Police Depart- 
ment is called upon only to facilitate the 
work of the hospital attendants in re- 
moving the person and keeping in order 
a curious crowd. The insane person is 
not always tractable and for this reason, 
together with the fact that there has 
been no provision for trained hospital 
attendants to handle these cases, the cus- 
tom has grown up of depending upon the 
police and the wagon. Unfortunately this 
custom was extended and police stations 
and jails were used as places of confine- 
ment. The establishment of psycho- 
pathic wards in connection with general 
hospitals has made this inexcusable, and 
to a large extent it has disappeared in 
places where psychopathic wards have 
but the custom of de- 
pending upon the policeman and the pa- 
trol wagon is still quite general. The 
provision of a special ambulance service 
will add one more step in the process of 
substituting the physician and the hos- 
pital for the policeman and the prison. 

The trustees of Bellevue will secure 
an automobile ambulance with a trained 
attendant who will be, additionally, a 
deputy peace officer with power of ap- 
prehending persons who are apparently 
insane, in accordance with the provisions 
of the insanity law, and taking them to 
the hospital without assistance by the 
police. 

The need of the new service was 
brought to the attention of the Bellevue 
trustees by the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. The trustees appointed a special 
committee with Michael J. Drummond, 
commissioner of public charities, as 
chairman, and it was largely through his 
efforts and those of Dr. John W. Bran- 
nan, president of the trustees of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals, that the change was 
made. The reasonableness of their rec- 
ommendation appealed at once to the 
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Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
and the Board of Aldermen who voted 
funds without delay. 


THE PHYSICIAN IN 
SOCIAL ADVANCE 


The Physician as a Factor for Social 
Betterment was the subject of the presi- 
dential address at the annual meeting of 
the Boston Homeopathic Medical Society, 
and it was discussed in such a way-as to 
suggest that its writer, at any rate, Dr. 
Nelson N. Wood, must be such a factor. 

After referring to the “enormous out- 
put” in recent years of literature on 
social problems, comparing it with the 
mass of theological writings in the eight- 
eenth century, and to the great number 
of agencies which have been established 
to relieve and prevent suffering—which 
seem to him expressions of “nothing less 
than a new social morality”; and after 
paying his respects to the services already | 
rendered to social welfare by such men 
as Pasteur and Koch, Dr. Wood said: 

“At the basis of practically all social 
reform is the problem of physical well- 
being. For instance, few matters are of - 
greater importance than the education of 
But this is not simply a 
question of pedagogy. It is, we are 
realizing more and more, a question of 
eyes and teeth, of adenoids, and of prop- 
er nourishment. 

“What we speak of broadly as mu- 
nicipal corruption touches the public 
health at frequent and surprising points. 
To no class should the problem of mu- 
nicipal reform be of greater concern than 
to physicians. 

“The physician is the custodian of life. 
His . . true ideal is to work for a 
world in which the need for the physician 
shall be reduced to a minimum. 

“As the custodians of life the physicians 
find themselves in conflict with those in- 
numerable human conditions which de- 
stroy health and endanger life. It should 
not be strange for the physician to be 
socially a radical. For nothing is more 
wofully apparent, even in this last and 
mightiest stage of the world, than the 
actual cheapness of human life. ; 
The protection of human life and the 
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maintenance of its rights constitute the 
supreme social task of the age. . . . 
We can scarcely hope to begin the check- 
ing of tuberculosis till we establish the 
fact that the life of the consumptive is of 
greater value than the tenement house 
that breeds it. 

“His (the physician’s) business is to 
add to the dividends of life rather than 
to the dividends of corporations. The 
corporation lawyer is indeed understand- 
able, but the corporation doctor is a re- 
proach to his profession. The custodian 
of life cannot with honor become the 
alienist for property. 

“First of all he can aid in social edu- 
cation. In every community the 
members of the profession constitute, on 
matters of health, a body morally authori- 
tative. Increasingly should physicians, 
on points where there is practical una- 
nimity of opinion, learn to speak col- 
lectively. The advice of the family phy- 
sician is readily taken by the family. 
The collective advice of physicians on 
matters of public health would corre- 
spondingly impress a community. If 
the physicians of a city, for example. 
should insist that that random and ill- 
conceived function, the Board of Ilealth, 
be lifted out of the slough of -politics, it 
would be the strongest possible means of 
accomplishing that greatly to be desired 
end. 

“The time has arrived for a larger co- 
operation of all physicians. Just as re- 
ligious persons of different faith unite 
with great earnestness to work for a 
common moral end, so physicians of 
whatever school may join in movements 
for social betterment.” 


NURSING CONVENTIONS AND 
NIGHTINGALE ANNIVERSARY 


Two national societies of nurses hold- 
ing recent conventions in New York, 
united in commemorating with unusual 
interest and impressiveness the fifticth 
anniversary of the founding by Florence 
Nightingale of the first training school 
for nurses. The older society, the first 
of its kind in this country. is the Ameri- 
can Society of Superintendents of Train- 
ing Schools for Nurses, now entering 
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upon its eighteenth year. It represents 
the heads of the leading schools and other 
bodies of nurses, and attests its vitality 
by welcoming over sixty new members 
this year into a membership of 300. 
Formed for the definite purpose of im- 
proving the education of nurses, the so- 
ciety has steadily forwarded and sup- 
ported efforts in this direction, urging 
higher entrance requirements in training 
schools, better conditions of student life, 
shorter hours of work in hospital wards, 
more and better theoretical work and bet- 
ter methods of instruction, paid lecturers 
and teachers instead of unpaid, prelimi- 
nary courses, and other similar matters. 
It has initiated measures of considerable 
importance, such as the organization of 
the Associated Alumnae, and of the 
course in hospital economics (now nurs- 
ing and health at Teachers College, 
New York. 

The other and younger body, the 
Nurses’ Associated Alumnae, is not en- 
tirely described by its title since state 
and local organizations are included in its 
membership. It has concerned’ itself 
with the professional status of nurses, 
1. c., effecting organization among them, 
and in securing legislation fur the pro- 
tection of educational standards. It has 
done noteworthy work in this direction. 

The meetings of the Society of Train- 
ing School Superintendents, which were 
the largest ever held by this body, were 
devoted to problems of training school 
management, of training the teacher and 
supervisor, and of organization and ar- 
rangement of courses of study and prac- 
tical work. The larger interest of the 
meetings may perhaps be said to have 
centered around two subjects. The first 
was the child in the hospital and its care. 
The importance of this branch of the 
nurse’s education and _ training was 
strongly emphasized. Many hospitals of- 
fering adequate experience in other 
branches give no opportunity for work 
among children or infants, yet the work 
of the nurse among them after leaving 
the training school grows daily in inter- 
est, importance and extent. and there is 
urgent need for strengthening this part 
of training school work. 
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The next in importance seemed to be 
the subject of occupations for the sick 
and convalescent,,and a most interesting 
session, held at the Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, was devoted entirely to 
it. A plea was made for including in the 
nurse’s preparation some other needs of 
her patient than those of a purely phys- 
ical nature, and for the better recogni- 
tion of the value of suitable occupations 
as remedies. Very interesting and sug- 
gestive papers on this matter were pre- 
sented by Miss Tracy, Dr. Neff and 
Dr. Hall. A very attractive exhibit, 
showing some of the results of work by 
various classes of patients from the child 
to the adult, and from the work of the 
most unskilled hands to the highly artis- 
tic productions sent from Dr. Hall’s 
workshops at Marblehead, was shown in 
the Educational Museum at Teachers 
College. From the interest aroused by 
this small exhibit it seems probable that 
a much larger one may some day give 
valuable insight into the further possi- 
bilities of work in this direction. 

The papers and discussions at the 
meetings of the Associated Alumnae 
were devoted to the general field of work 
of the graduate nurse. Almost an entire 
session was given over to a consideration 
of the peculiar problems to be met in 
private nursing in families, to a thought- 
ful presentation of some of the situations 
which arise and of the. difficulties which 
they opened up—that other side of the 
life of the private nurse which is not 
often enough considered. In showing 
how delicate and how intricate are the 
adjustments which the nurse in families 
is called upon to make, how severe are 
the tests applied, not only to her tech- 
nical skill and efficiency and to her pow- 
ers of judgment and reasoning, but to her 
basic qualities of character, soul and 
spirit, the speakers, private nurses of 
many years’ standing, presented a strong 
reinforcement of the plea for high stand- 
ards of entrance requirements to our 
schools of nursing. There seems, in- 
deed, to be no aspect of nursing work, 
public or private, in which the character 
of the worker, her ideals of duty, her 
conception of her responsibilities, can be 
lost sight of. 
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District nursing, nursing in tubercu- 
losis and almshouse nursing were con- 
sidered in a series of interesting reports 
and papers, showing good work done and 
better in prospect, with an occasional in- 
timation that the best nursing or teaching 
is a pretty futile sort of business in those 
instances where the unalterable condi- 
tions of wages, housing, food and other 
vital matters must almost inevitably place 
the patient back again in the conditions 
in which the disease originated, and 
where patients are created so much fas- 
ter than they can be cured or helped. 
Two able papers on the care of the insane 
testified to the awakening realization of 
the importance of this long overlooked 
aspect of nursing, and urged the co- 
operation of nurses and special prepara- 
tion for this work. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
A SANITARY STATESMAN 


The great event of the week, however, 
came in the exercises at Carnegie Hall 
in honor of Florence Nightingale and in 
commemoration of her great services to 
mankind. An eloquent tribute was paid 
by Col. John VanR. Hoff to her work in 
the Crimea, where as the “Soldier Nurse” 
she played her heroic part and earned the 
world’s undying gratitude. In a masterly 
review of her eventful life, Joseph HL 
Choate carried his hearers back to her 
early days in a quiet, beautiful English 
home, and pointed out the careful, thor- 
ough education given her by her wise 
father, including the classics and modern 
languages, far beyond that of the average 
girl of her day—a remarkable preparation 
for her task, without which we may well 
wonder if she would have been equal to 
it. Her admonitions to women, which 
Mr. Choate quoted, “to prepare them- 
selves thoroughly for the business of 
life, as a man prepares himself.”’ suggest 
her own views on this point. Mr. Choate 
further showed that, great as were her 
actual achievements in the hospitals at 
Scutari and her devotion to human needs, 
her greatest and enduring work was in 
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her profound study of the entire sani- 
tary, medical and hospital systems, her 
statesmanlike grasp of their problems and 
possibilities which enabled her later to 
bring about a reformation in hospital ad- 
ministration and to build up a system 
of nursing and training which ‘has be- 
come universal. Dr. William Polk, in a 
final word, paid full tribute to the serv- 
ices of the training school in advancing 
medical work, whether in the hospital 
or outside of it, but pointed out clearly 
that the preventive work of the future 
will probably call for greater and better 
services than have yet been given. The 
occasion was a memorable one, and the 
very large body of student-nurses pres- 
ent must have carried away new strength 
and courage and a new desire to uphold 
the high traditions which are their rich 
inheritance. } 

In the last analysis, the whole matter 
of high traditions, ideals and standards 
reverts back to the schools of nursing 
and to the types of women who enter 
them. At all times, the necessities of the 
hospital for a definite body of workers 
has been the controlling factor in the se- 
lection of students, but when the hos- 
pitals were few in number, and few other 
avenues of work were open to. women, 
good candidates for admission were to be 
found in sufficient numbers. Now, with 
the enormous developments in hospital 
building, with the enlarging field of op- 
portunities for women, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to meet hospital needs 
and to hold up suitable standards of en- 
trance requirements in the training 
schools. In the effort to meet these 
needs it is frankly admitted in many 
places that students are taken into the 
schools who do not in any true sense 
qualify for a work so important and re- 
sponsible, which exacts from its adher- 
ents so much ethically, as well as phys- 
ically and mentally. To the members of 
the two societies who have studied these 
problems in New York, the training 
school and its future are matters deserv- 
ing of and calling for the active interest 
of all members of the community into 
whose most vital life and affairs the nurse 
is so actively and increasingly entering. 
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There is a deal of significance in the 
founding of the Boston Common, a new 
weekly newspaper published by a co- 
Operative company consisting of more 
than one hundred stockholders on a basis 
of one person one vote, regardless of the 
number of shares held. Among them 
almost at random, are Louis D. Brandeis, 
Charles M. Cabot, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
Helen Campbell, Prof. Thomas N. Car- 
ver; Edward H. Clement, Richard H. 
Dana, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Charles 
S. Hamlin, Prof. William James, Prof. 
Lewis J. Johnson, Joseph Lee, Dr. 
Henry B. Lloyd, John F. Moors, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, Robert Treat Paine, 
Jr., Prof. W.A:. Sargent;, Dr: Theo- 
bold Smith, Prof. Mary T. Trueblood, 
Robert A. Woods and_ Prof. Charles 
Zueblin. The editor is Livy S. Richard 
who joined the independents recently 
when he resigned as editor of a Roch- 
ester newspaper. Feeling the muzzle 
straps of a partisan republican paper 
tightening during the Aldridge congres- 
sional campaign, he took the stump 
for Congressman Havens. The Com- 
mon is, says the first issue, “a non-parti- 
san, non-sectarian, unattached” weekly 
supplement to the daily papers, designed 
to give the news truthfully, untinged by 
prejudice or any fixed policy, and in its 
editorial columns to give the editor’s 
opinions and convictions “for what they 
are worth.” 

The Boston Common land is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the social en- 
ergy, the common interest, of which the 
town flourishing around it is the result. 
The Common newspaper is to be “the 
wide-open eye through which the aver- 
age citizen may take in the great truths 
that will be discussed by the best authori- 
ties in its columns—such as how the 
earth has come to be private not public 
property, how the public necessities have 
come to be rich mines worked for pri- 
vate profit and how, finally, the public 
can and must wipe out the injurious slan- 
der that we are too corrupt for the safe 
extension of public activities.” With a 
broader outlook on the movement of 
events than is expressed by a representa- 
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tive of the commercialized press, writ- 
ing in the February Aflantic, the Boston 
Common does not believe that there have 
been no vital humanitarian issues since 
Negro slavery was abolished, and it is 
such causes that the new paper hopes to 
further. 

The Common comes at a time when 
the public is having full magazine dis- 
cussion of the defects of our newsgiving 
and news-interpreting agencies. George 
F. Spinney in Pearson’s for May, and 
Edward Porritt in the January Aflantic, 
find from a study of the fall elections 
that the newspapers no longer have any 
influence in politics, and Francis FE. 
Leupp in the Atlantic for February, that 
not only on political but on all other 
questions the newspapers are losing their 
influence over the man of average intel- 
ligence and uprightness and replacing it 
by a pernicious influence over those peo- 
ple in the community who are weakest 
morally and mentally—and this at the 
expense of a staff of reporters who are 
forced to do violence to their self-respect 
and honor in order to supply what this 
public has been taught by yellow jour- 
nalism to want. 

Some of the reasons for the change in 
the newspaper’s sphere of influence were 
very frankly given by Hamilton Holt, 
editor of the Independent, in a lecture on 
Commercialism and Journalism?! deliv- 
ered last year. They are even more 
vividly told by Prof. Edward A. Ross in 
the March Atlantic. More important 
than all the causes of the waning influ- 
ence of the press is the fact, says Pro- 
fessor Ross, that the newspapers do not 
give us the news, but on the contrary 
are vehicles for the spread of misinform- 
ation, for the distortion, misinterpreta- 
tion or suppression of news. The causes 
responsible for this situation he holds to 
be threefold. In the first place the edi- 
tor of today is merely the hired man of 
a capitalist owner whose one idea is to 
make a paying proposition of his paper 
and who “hacks no picce of news» that 
will be unpopular.”” Second, and to this 
Mr. Holt bears witness also, the papers 
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of today receive anywhere from two- 
thirds to nine-tenths of their support 
from the advertisers and “he who pays 
the piper calls the tune.” “A large ad- 
vertiser,” says Professor Ross, “who has 
favors to seek, duties to dodge, regula- 
tions to evade will be able to press the 
soft pedal in the news columns.” Final- 
ly, the owner invests in commercial 
stocks, or a financial magnate buys a 
successful paper, and from that time the 
paper is used “for the express purpose 
of having an instrument for coloring 
certain kinds of news—of fostering cer- 
tain impressions or prejudices in its 
clientéle—in a word the paper shapes its 
policv by extra-journalistic considera- 
tions.” 

Many and interesting are the exam- 
ples given by Professor Ross of news 
tampered with to suit the “policies” of 
the newspapers. But it is not necessary 
to go to him for examples, for every day 
instances occur before our eyes. The in- 
fluence of the big advertisers is shown in 
the statement of the drama committee 
of the Twentieth Century Club of DBos- 
ton, that the criticism of plays in the Bos- 
ton papers is conditioned by the theatri- 
cal advertisements. Two automobiles 
ran down a woman in the streets of New + 
York the other day. The newspaper ac- 
counts gave the name of the owner 
of one, who is not an advertiser; the 
name of the other, a dry goods store oc- 
cupying large advertising space in daily 
papers, was not mentioned in any after- 
noon paper except the Evening Post. 
Senator Robert L. Owen, in his speech 
on the proposed federal health bureau, 
showed that the Pacific Coast papers 
suppressed news of the epidemic of bu- 
bonic plague some years ago. The San 
Francisco papers are accused now of 
keeping hands off quack doctors who are 
large advertisers. All but- one Boston 
paper—Hearst’s Amecrican—failed to 
hear that a brand of beer heavily adver- 
tised for “purity”, had been caught with 
the goods on and fined under the pure 
food law. Such instances are common 
to all sections of the country. 

It was Senator. Owen again who 
brought the more serious charge that the 
Associated Press, whose sole object is 
the gathering of news, suppressed all 
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- news favorable to the strikers and un- 
favorable to the corporation in the steel 
strike; and Senator LaFollette charges 
this news agency with attributing to him 
the abusive language of another person 
whom he had occasion to quote, and was 
known to be quoting, in his recent speech 
on the railroad bill. John Mitchell de- 
nies any basis whatever for the state- 
ment published in New York immediate- 
ly after the Cherry Mine disaster, quot- 
ing him to the effect that this was a 
model mine and one of the safest in the 
country. TF inally, pursuant to their pol- 
icy of cither reporting no labor news or 
reporting it spectacularly, many of the 
New York dailies reported a recent at- 
tack bv strike breakers on some strikers 
picketing a cordage factory in Brooklyn 
as a brutal assault of the strikers them- 
selves on the strike breakers. So uni- 
versally is this particular class of news 
garbled bv the commercialized press 
that. as Professor Ross says, two social- 
ist dailies were started even more to re- 
cord the facts in labor troubles than to 
spread the principles of socialism. 

These two papers, the Chicago Daily 
Socialist and the New York Call, like al- 
most all socialist and labor publications, 
are run by co-operative associations of 
working people and get most of their 
support from subscribers and from a sus- 
taining fund, partly of volunteer, partly 
of pledged contributions—their main- 
stay at present being these “pennies of 
the workers.” Their income from ad- 
vertisements is small, and the ideal is 
constantly before them of so increasing 
their circulation as to make commercial 
advertisements unnecessary. The labor 
papers make no claim to be unbiased: 
they represent frankly the interests of 
special class, albeit this class includes 
some nine-tenths of humanity; and they 
keep up a running fight for those fun- 
damental rights—free speech, free press, 
right of combination, fair treatment by 
the police and the courts and the same 
interpretation of the law for all classes— 
which they claim that the wage-earning 
class does not enjoy to the same degree as 
the rest of the community. Though they 
have little confidence in reform, regard- 
ing it rather as “dope for the workers,” 
and though their expressions are not al- 
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ways well-considered, they contain no 
scandalous, yellow elements—no “news” 
as the general reading-public calls it— 
and no deliberate, conscious lies, and they 
represent the truth as seen through the 
eyes of the workers—whatever we may 
think of the quality of their spectacles. 
So impossible is it for the average citi- 
zen to get real light on the facts in re- 
gard to political and commercial corrup- 
tion, except when that corruption comes 
to a head in a public trial, that the month- 
ly magazines are finding it absolutely 
profitable to put such facts before the 
public. “It has become, indeed. quite cus- 
tomary for reformers and reform move- 
ments to gain publicity through their 
columns. William Nittle in the Tzeen- 
tieth Century for May, analyzing the 
policies of eleven popular magazines, 
finds five influenced, perhaps more subtly 
than the newspapers, by the “interests.” 
Four, the American, the Tzenticth Cen- 
tury, Everybodys and Hampton’s, de- 
pend for their popularity entirely on the 
fact that they “have uncovered the in- 
justice and corruption of special privi- 
lege and advocated constructive meas- 
ures to safeguard the rights of society.” 
To this group he adds two more, whose 
policy has been more cautiously radical, 
the Outlook and McClurc’s. He has 
made a grave error in omitting Collicr’s, 
which has been a leader in “muckrak- 
ing.” Other magazines—many of them 
—-have led in occasional crusades of pub- 
licity, as when the Ladies’ Home Journal 
started a campaign against the manufac- 
turers of patent medicines which was 
later taken up by almost every magazine 
and newspaper in the country. He 
might well have included some of the 
dailies, the New York Evening Post, for 
instance, a three-cent paper with a circu- 
lation naturally among the well-to-do and 
conservative elements of a great city’s 
population, which, nevertheless, has a 
strong social spirit and a democratic at- 
titude which are most gratifying to ob- 
serve. At the time of the Pressed Steel 
Car Strike, for instance, the Post took 
up the cause of the men editorially and 
pushed it with vigor. It was the Post, 
too, which made the initial exposure in 
the famous Allds bribery case. There 
might well have been included, also, one 
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department of the New York _Times 
called Topics of the Times in which 
Frederick C. Mortimer ranges with deft 
touch over a wii variety of editorial 
and semi-editorial subjects. These two 
dailies, no doubt, are types of others not 
so familiar to us. 

, But the monthly magazine can never 
take the place of the daily paper. A gov- 
ernment subsidizednewspaper is sug- 
gested by Mr. Holt as one way of getting 
the truth before the public; but both he 
and Professor Ross believe that the ideal 
newspaper will be one that is endowed 
and managed by a non-partisan board 
chosen in such a way as to avoid the 
preponderating influence of the proper- 
ty-holding classes. ‘This might, in a gen- 
eral field, correspond to THE SuRVEY in 
its own special group of interests. THE 
Survey is supported in part by subscrip- 
tions and a small advertising 
(the advertising receipts are about one- 
fifteenth of the total annual budget) and 
in part by contributions and subsidies. 
The raising and spending of this money 
as well as the editorial policy of the mag- 
azine are completely in the hands of the 
editor under the general supervision of 
Charities Publication Committee which, 
it is needless to state, is composed of 
men and women animated with a strong 
common purpose of publishing a journal 
of social advance, quite fearless and un- 
biased. 

It is probable that the completely 
tongue-tied newspapers are few; that the 
instances of suppressed news are for the 
most part local and particular cases, 
rather than symptoms of chronic condi- 
tions of all magazines and newspapers; 
for what one suppresses or deprecates 
another “plays up.” But even at that, 
they are sinister enough in their menace 
of the possible power for general sup- 
pression which they reveal, for, as Mr. 
Holt points out, if all the large advertis- 
ers were to unite in a compact body their 
power would be tremendous. 

Until the ideal and perfectly free 
daily is founded, we shall have to read 
more than one newspaper and check up 
the gaps in their news by a combination 
of weeklies and monthlies none of which 
has space for all the facts about every- 
thing. It is here that THE Survey best 
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serves the social workers and all those 
others interested in the social aspect of 
current events, and the Boston Cominon 
will serve Boston. Long life to it. 


DECENCIES WHICH A LA- 
BORER’S WAGE DENIES 


FREDERIC ALMY 


Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


We have shown that here in Buffalo 
steady, hard labor by willing but un- 
skilled men does not afford tolerable 
living; that the $1.50-a-day man, and 
there are thousands of him, must see 
his family underfed and in want of de- 
cencies because his wages are too low 
to buy them; that a wage is general on 
which safe living is impossible. 

Safe living does not mean comfort- 
able living. It means safe for the rest 
of us. We could give you a long line 
of stories where overcrowding, malnu- 
trition and neglected .childhood, due not 
to choice but to poverty only, have 
brought in their wake immorality, disease, 
vice and ignorance, all of which, re- 


member, are contagious and expensive to _ 


society. It is not a problem of charity, 
for no charity undertakes to supplement 
low wages in normal families; but if the’ 
breadwinner is disabled, even for a week 
or two, charity must enter. 

When we try to do anything, some 
say that we are helping the survival of 
the unfit. These poor are not unfit so 
much as neglected; and if we neglect 
poverty it will not neglect us. Incipient 
poverty is curable, but neglected poverty 
is a running sore which poisons the body 
politic. It is more than this. It is such 
a waste of good human material as no 
wise manufacturer would permit with 
his by-products, and no farmer among 
his live stock. Lincoln and Burns are 
among the examples quoted by those 
who claim that half of the natural abil- 
ity of the world is born among the poor, 
but we cannot expect the best crops 
without soil, dressing and sun. We 
want to give our poor an American 
fair chance, and then to compel them, 
literally compel them, to live like Ameri- 
cans. 

Take the question of housing. Our 


budget allows seven dollars a month as” 
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all that the $1.50-a-day man, steadily 
employed in all seasons, can afford. 
Most of them earn less than seven dollars 
a month. Again, most of them have 
more than three children (as all of our 
grandfathers did) though our budget is 
reckoned for only three. The over- 
crowding which results is obvious. In 
one family the father, mother and a girl 
of four sleep in one bed; and a boy of 
fourteen sleeps with his sister of ten. In 
another, an excellent Sicilian family, the 
father, mother and baby sleep in one of 
the beautiful beds the Italians are so 
proud of, and in the living room a boy 
of nine sleeps in a narrow cot with his 
sister of seven. The families were not 
selected for this condition, which was 
not even suspected until we began to 
ask where the children slept. Tennyson 
speaks in Locksley Hall of “the crowded 
couch of incest in the warrens of the 
poor’, and we have known of more 
than one serious evil from this cause. 
I have made several trips through 
tenement houses after midnight, usu- 
ally with Dr. Pryor, to observe the 
overcrowding. Some time ago in a little 
room six feet by nine, or smaller than 
most of your bathrooms, a room which 
had no window. at all to let in air, 
we found two cots each with a man 
in it, and a bed which held two young 
men and two girls, one of whom was 
thirteen years old. When a family takes 
in lodgers to increase the income the 
dangers are notorious. The Polish Sur- 
vey has already helped here by trebling 
the number of tenement inspectors in 
Buffalo. 

In these crowded tenements the foul 
air weakens the health; the lack of pri- 
vacy weakens character; and the crowd- 
ed living wears on the nerves. Think of 
five people, or more, living, dressing, 
washing, eating, and playing or studying 
in a small room, half of which is taken 
up by a stove and table. In this age of 
machinery and co-operation, steady labor, 
even though unskilled, ought to ensure 
such decencies as privacy, a bathroom, a 
separate toilet, individual washing facili- 
ties, a carpet, curtains and even some 
books. It does not. 

Consider food. A dollar and a half 
a day, with even three children, will not 
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give what Professor Underhill of Yale, 
who studied our 100 Buffalo budgets, 
calls sufficient to maintain “mere physi- 
cal efficiency,” and if money is saved to 
pay the mortgage, or wasted on liquor, 
or tobacco, or idleness, or extravagances, 
the food supply is still further reduced. 
Rowntree, studying nearly 2,000 school 
children in York, found that boys of 
thirteen in the poorest families were 
eleven pounds lighter and three and one- 
half inches shorter than in the best la- 
boring section. Listen to what Rowntree 
calls the “vicious circle of poverty”: 
“Unfitness means low wages, low wages 
mean insufficient food, and insufficient 
food means unfitness for work, so that 
the vicious circle is complete.” May we 
not, however, say conversely that in- 
creased income through better wages 
means better food and quarters; these 
mean better strength and courage; these 
mean better work and income, and so in- 
stead of an endless chain of poverty we 
may have an endless chain of progress. 

In the country, with lower rent than 
in the city, and a little land for vege- 
tables, a family of five may be able to 
live on $1.50 for each working day. In 
the city such an income does not allow 
decent food. 

What forty dollars a month for a fam- 
ily will allow for clothes, fuel and fur- 
nishings is shown in our table. No one 
will contend that it gives decent Amer- 
ican living. The sums allowed for 
health, recreation and extravagances are 
also absurd in their smallness, but cannot 
be reached on $1.50 a day without cut- 
ting down some other items, 

Unskilled labor cannot even afford to 
mother its children, and yet when the 
mother works out the children get cold, 
poor meals, are not properly got to 
school, and run the street to their own 
danger, and later to ours. I have spoken 
often of our danger, but nothing in this 
whole problem equals in importance the 
pain of many good mothers in poor fam- 
ilies, very proud of their children, who 
in spite of the best they can do see their 
sons and daughters grow up puny, sick- 
ly, and with criminal records. 

The picture here presented is very 
dark. It is intentionally so. We all 
know families who run the gauntlet of 
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UNSKILLED DAY LABOR. IN BUFFALO 


INCOME 
Maximum income at’ $1.50 per 
day, working every day except 
Sundays and holidays °. -. 


$450 


This allows for no interruptions through 
a a bad weather, slack work, or sickness. dom 
usual income of steady workers is seldom 

Beste aly wael $400 


ey 
The lowest tolerable budget with- 
out charity for a man, wife, and 
three children, eight to fourteen 
years old, is figured at ..-. 


This total of $560 was the lowest which 
any of the ten district visicors of the Char- 
ity, Organization Society would stand for 
as tolerable. Most of the yisitors thought, 
that in their districts as much as 
was the lowest tolerable budget for such a 
family.” 

These figures allow no margin for any 
idleness, waste, accident, or extravagance. 
They also allow no margin for savings. 
Money saved as wellas money squandered 
must come out of some of the items below. 

At the New York State Conference of 
Charities in 1908 it was held, after care- 
ful investigation in Buffalo, by competent 
workers, that on an income of $635 to 
$735 a family of five in Buffalo “‘can 
barely support itself, provided that it is 
subject to no extraordinary expenditures 
by reason of sickness, death, or other un- 
toward circumstances. Such a family can 
live without charitable assistance through 
exceptional management and in the ab- 
sence of emergencies.” Again: “Itisa 
fairly conservative statement that $755 is 

sufficient for the average family of five 
individuals, comprising father, mother, 
and three children under fourreen years of 
age, to maintain a fairly proper standard 
of living in the city of Buffalo.” 


ITEMS 
NECESSARIES 


1. Rent at $7 per month , 


This will give three small rooms, one 
with two windows, two with one window 
each, for five people to sleep, eat, and live 
in. A sink, but no bath or private toilet 
for the family. 


$560 


$634 


poverty successfully, and with useful- 
ness to the community, but these are the 
families of unusual vitality. We all 
know families among the poor who 
waste money and yet seem healthy and 
happy, but the history of these families 
would show us many unnecessary: trage- 
dies. It is familiar that the children of 
the poor seem to have pennies for can- 
dy. That is one reason why they are 
poor. It is said, and with truth, that 
the unconsidered ‘pennies of the poor 
would build a battleship; and yet, never- 
theless, in spite of all this, we cannot 


2. Food at $5 per week . . $260 


The so-called standard food-cost, figured 
three years ago, when prices were lower 
than now, as the lowest ‘on which “*mere 
physical efficiency” can be maintained for 
this family of five, comes to $5.50 a week 
or $286. 


3. Clothing, including Shoes 

Estimated at $25 per year for man, $15 
for wife, $12 each for children. Query. 
How many cheap pairs of shoes will five 
people wear out ina year? A dollar pair 
of shoes will not last a boy six weeks, so 
that each child would need $9 a year for 
shoes only, if it did not Be barefoot in 
summer. 


ee Fuel and Light . Leos 


Estimated at about halfa ton of coal per 
month (two stoves!, boughtin small quan- 
tities. Add oil and wood tor light and kind- 
ling. 


5. Furnishings | 

This item includes fannitire, dishes, 
blankets, sheets, towels, etc. It allows 83 
cents a month. No carpets or curtains 
are possible. 


EXTRAS 
amtealth sles see : 


The poor living of the poor fakes them 
especially subject to ailments. They buy 
much medicine in addition to doctors’ 
fees. Estimated at $5 per year for each 
member of the family. -This item includes 
dentists’ tees. 


b. Car fares, to work cunens 

This allows ten cents a day for the man, 
to and from work. Nothing at all for wife 
or children, or for Sundays. 


c. Burial Insurance . 
Very generally carried by the poor, to ‘ 
prevent a charity funeral. The premiums 
are from five to fifteen cents per week for 
each of the family. 


d. Recreation and extravagance 

This allows five cents a week for each 
one of the family for recreation and ex- 
travagance. Nothing is allowed for. beer 
or tobacco, as this budget is meant to 
show what is possible for a model family, 
such as seldom exists in this world. 


e. Sundries... 5. 


Includes. soap, soda, matches, news-, 
papers, etc., etc. 


$460 
$25 


get away from the figures of our 
schedule, or from the further fact that 
where there is waste or extravagance 
these insufficient figures are still further 
reduced. Some families win through, 
but we cannot expect the majority to do 
so. Many succumb, and in so doing they 
spread among us disease, ignorance and 
crime. As Ruskin says, one of the 
greatest cruelties to the poor is that of 
expecting too much of them. 

It is also a great unkindness to the 
friends of the poor to call them idealists 
and dreamers when all they seek is to 
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ADAPTED FROM 


ROWNTREE’S POVERTY 


Let us clearly understand what is meant by.the mere physical efficiency which 
the five items marked necessaries in the preceding list are supposed to ensure. 
Familes living upon the scale allowed for in that estimate must never spend a 
cent for railroad fare or streetcars. They, must never purchase a penny news- 
paper-or spend a nickel to buy a ticket to. a popular concert or a moving-picture 
show... They must write noJetters to absent-children, for they cannot afford to pay 


_ the postage. They must never contribute anything to their church, or give any 


help to a neighbor which costs them money. They.cannot save, nor can they join 
a fraternal saciety, because they cannot pay the necessary subscription. The 


_ children must have no pocket money for dolls, marbles, or candy. The father 


must smoke no tobacco and must drink no beer. The mother must never buy 
any pretty clothes for herself or for her children, the character of the family 
wardrobe as of the family diet being governed by the regulation, ‘‘Nothing 
must be bought but that which is absolutely necessary forthe maintenance of 


physical health, and what is bought must be of the plainest and most economical — 


description.”” Should a child fall ill, it must be attended by the city poor phy- 
sician ; should it die, it must be buried by the city. Finally, the wage earner 
must never be absent from his work a single day. 

If any of these conditions are broken, the extra expenditure involved is 
met, and can only be met, by limiting the diet, or, in other words, the man 
and his family will be underfed. ‘p. 133.) 


This may seem an over-statement. Look at the thousands of families 


with incomes of nine dollars a week or even less where the men do smoke and 


do spend money upon drink, and the women do spend money upon dress and 
recreation. The unseen consequences of poverty have, however, to 
be reckoned with. We see that many a laborer who has a wife and 
three or four children is healthy and a good worker, although he only earns a 


- dollar and a half a day... What we do not see is that in order to give him 


enough food, mother and children habitually go short, for the mother knows 
that everything depends upon the wages of her husband... We see the man go 
to the saloon. and spend money on drink; we do not see the children going 
supperless to bed in consequence. (p. 135.) 
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give not ideal, but simply decent normal. 


conditions of living to’ all willing work- 
ers. Mr. Devine states it rightly when 
he says that our ideal is the normal. As 
to how this can be done there are many 
views. Publicity helps by creating pub- 
lic opinion. That is a chief element of 
the value both of our Buffalo seminar, 
and of our social survey. Of the latter 
Jane Addams said, in a recent letter to 
Buffalo, “I consider the survey the most 
significant and interesting effort at pres- 
“ent being made.” Industrial education 
will help, and here also the survey has 


accomplished something, for besides the 
new tenement inspectors Mr. Daniels’s 
work has. secured. the promise of new: 
vocational schools. 

In whatever way we attack it, this 
problem of poverty is one worthy of the 
best ability of the best of us. All of us 
engaged in this work, can save pain, 
can save lives, and by building character 
through better opportunities among the 
poor and better public spirit among the 
fem, can help save the state, This I calk 
applied religion, and it is the kind of re- 
ligion I most believe in. 
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AMERICANIZING EIGHTY THOUSAND 
POLES 


JOHN DANIELS 


DIRECTOR OF THE BUFFALO SOCIAL SURVEY 


Photographs by George J. Hare. 


Buffalo has 
the largest Pol- 
ish colony of 
any city in 
America’ ex- 
cept Chicago. 
It numbers 
about 80,000 
people. The 
Poles form a 
Sixt od the 
entire popula- 
tion. 

Taine “Poles 
began to come 
to Buffalo in 
the late sixties. 
At first a few 
stragglers on 
their way from 
New York city 
tor Lisi n ois} 


Michigan and 
Wiscon- 
Sin, stopped 
here, in hope 
Of Dads a 
work. For- 
tune favoring 
them in their 
quést; “they 


sent the good 
news back to 
relatives and 
friends in Poland, who followed in their 
steps. The census of 1870 showed 135 
natives of Poland in the city. 

Most of these pioneers took up their 
abode in the neighborhood of a Roman 
Catholic church, St. Mary’s, where they 
attended mass. Within a few years, their 
numbers so increased that the establish- 


ment of a Polish church appeared ad- 


visable. Not only were the immigrants 
devout Roman Catholics, but they were 
- also tenacious of their native tongue, so 
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THEIR FIRST DAY IN AMERICA. 


The mother and two children came to join the 
father and two older boys. 


that a church 
of their own 
was alinost a 
necessity. Jo- 
seph Bork, a 
prominent 
German - 
American of 
Buffalo, and a 
-member of St. 
Mary’s, came 
forward with 
an offer to do- 
nate a piece of 


land for the 
purpose in 
view. His of- 


fer was accept- 
ed, and early 
Ine IO7 2 Lae 
Church of St. 
Stanislaus was 
erected in the 
eastern part of 
the city and at 
what was then, 
in that locality, 
the frontier of 
settlement. <A 
young Polish 
priest, Father 
Jan Pt ha‘ss 5 
‘educated at 
Rome and or- 
dained at Niagara University, Canada, 
was put in charge of the new parish. 
The founding of St. Stanislaus marked 
the certain beginning of the rise of Buf- 
falo’s Polish colony. Father Pitass may 
be regarded as the godfather of the Poles 
in Buffalo, but Joseph Bork played the 
part of nurse to the colony in its infancy. 
In partnership with others, he owned a 
large tract of land in that district. He 
built little one-story wooden dwellings in 
the St. Stanislaus neighborhood— 4oo of 
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THE POLISH QUARTER. 
Typical one and two-story dwellings, and Church of St. Stanislaus. 


them in three months—which he sold to 
‘the Poles on the basis of twenty-five or 
fifty dollars down and the rest payable 
under mortgage. 

The hard times following the panic of 


1873 struck the colony and put a stay to | 


immigration for several years. But ow- 
ing to the return of prosperity, and to 
the fact that during the heavy winter of 
1878-79 most of the men who had been 
out of work found employment in shovel- 
ing snow for the railroads, the immi- 
grants ere long began again to write their 
kinsmen in the old country to come over. 
They backed up the invitation with mon- 
ey to pay for passage, and their kinsmen 
did come in such constantly increasing 
numbers, that a Polish tidal wave seemed 
to have swept upon Buffalo. By the 
close of the year 1881 there were about 
10,000 Poles in the city. 

Few of the immigrants were penniless, 
but few had more than enough to keep 
them a short time until they could get 
work. Of course, pouring in by the 
thousand, all of them could not get work 
immediately, so there was much destitu- 
tion and suffering. The Charity Organi- 
zation Society, the Catholic Diocese, and 
the city itself were forced to take reme- 
dial“ action ~ Thexcity but. barracks; 
which provided shelter for several hun- 
dred of the most needy. On all sides 
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people were “wondering” what ought to 
be done and what was going to happen. 
At one meeting the question was asked, 
“Will the Poles probably remain in Buf- 
falor” And the reply was made, “No, 
they will probably find the climate un- 
suited to them and will move on to Min- 
nesota.” 

The newspapers contained much about 
the Poles for a while. But gradually the 
immigrants secured work. Joseph Bork 
had resumed his building operations in 
the open region east of St. Stanislaus, 
and the newcomers were moving thither 
as fast as he could supply them with 
houses. In due course the barracks were 
cut up into firewood. Then people 
ceased to bother themselves about the 
Poles, forgot about them, and left them 
to themselves and to their own resources. 

And so a Little Poland has grown up 
in Buffalo, only it is not so very little. 
It covers an entire section of East Buf- 
falo, extending a mile and a half east 
from St. Stanislaus Church, and a mile 
north and south at its mean width. This 
section is now almost solidly Polish. 
There are two small outlying colonies, 
one to the southeast near the city line 
and the other at Buffalo’s northwest cor- 
ner. -Outside these three localities Poles 
are extremely scarce; inside of them, ex- 
tremely numerous. Geographically the 
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TEN PEOPLE IN FOUR SMALL ROOMS WITH SIX SEDS. 
Disabled father with his wife and five unemployed boarders. 


Poles are cut off from the rest of the 
city. They are separated also by differ- 
ence of language, for they still cling to 
Polish as the language of common use. 
They are in the Buffalo community, but 
they are not of it. They have their own 
churches, their own stores and business 
places, their own newspapers. They are 
content to live alone and to be let alone, 
and the rest of the population generally 
knows little about them and cares less. 


BUFFALO ATTACKS THE PROBLEM 


But at last Buffalo is undertaking to 
deal with the problem of how to make 
its Poles an active and vital part of the 
community. 

A small group of citizens headed by 
A. C. Goodyear, a young man recently 
graduated from Yale, have supported and 
supervised an inquiry into the ‘conditions 
which prevail in the Polish colony. The 
writer has been the director of this in- 
quiry, and has been assisted, for the last 
two months, by Annetta M. Dieckmann, 
a graduate of Cornell, and lately secre- 
tary of the Consumers’ League in Buf- 
falo. The photographic work, not only 
a most irlteresting but a most important 
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Three sons are at work. 


and telling contribution, has been done 
by George J. Hare, whose ability in this 
field has attracted wide attention. The 
inquiry was begun last November and 
was completed in May. A series of 
bi-weekly articles, giving the facts ascer- 
tained, has been published in the Sun- 
day illustrated edition of the Buffalo 
Express, and the conditions brought to 
light have also been placed before the 
local public in general discussions. The 
inquiry concluded with an exhibit and a 
series of meetings, an account of which 
appears elsewhere in this number of 
THE SURVEY. 


THE POLES AS AN ASSET 


In most of such studies of immigrant 
groups as have been made, comparative- 
ly little attention has been given to the 
qualities of strength in the character of 
the immigrants and to the progress which 
they have made. The evil conditions 
which call for remedy have received al- 
most exclusive consideration. In the 
present inquiry the asset side of the bal- 
ance sheet was examined first, and the 
findings have proved very creditable to 
the Poles. 
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POLISH FAMILIES ARE LARGE. 


This mother has six children to look after. 


As has been said, few of these immi- 
grants on their arrival in Buffalo have 
been actually penniless; but few of them 
have had more than enough to maintain 
them a few months. 

In three of the four savings banks 
of Buffalo, according to figures fur- 
nished by these banks after a thorough 
inspection of their books, the Poles have 
today approximately $1,500,000. In the 
other savings bank, the largest of the 
four, they have probably about $1,000,- 
ooo, making the total $2,500,000. 

To get at the facts as to Polish owner- 
ship of property, three of the clerks in 
the assessors’ department were employed 
to go through the last tax books. This 
task, as well as many other parts of the 
inquiry, was facilitated by the fact, al- 
ready noted, that nearly all the Poles live 
by themselves in certain districts of the 
city, and also by the fact that most Polish 
names are easily recognizable as such. 
It was found that the Poles own taxable 
property of an assessed value of $5,505,- 
890, and non-taxable property, consist- 
ing almost entirely of ten church hold- 
ings, of an assessed value of $1,533,145, 
making a total of $7,039,035. The mar- 
ket value of this property may be esti- 
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mated at~ close to -$12,000,000.. Of 
course, mortgage indebtedness must be 
allowed for. Most of the churches have 
large mortgages. Of the taxable prop- 
erty, about thirty per cent is clear of 
mortgage, and the rest is mortgaged to 
the extent, on an average, of fifty per 
cent of its market value. 

Of this taxable property, the number 
of vacant lots is only 512, as compared 
with 4,304 built up. Over ninety per 
cent of the built up property consists of 
homes. In the case of the great ma- 
jority of shops and business places, the 
proprietors live on the premises. These 
figures surely bear witness to the fact 
that the Poles are thrifty. As soon as 
they come here and get work, they try 
to save, and if they succeed, at the earli- 
est possible moment they make a first 
payment on a little home. “I find that the 
Polish citizen,” one real estate dealer has 
written me, “first desires to own a home, 
and that he and the entire family will 
bend their entire energies toward the 
payment for that home, and that it is 
very, very seldom they lose their prop- 
erty through foreclosure proceedings.” 

Of shops and various business places, 
the Poles have about 1,000 in the city, of 
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which nearly 800 are in the one big Pol- 
ish district in East Buffalo. Most of 
these places are small, but a few have 
grown to proportions which would qual- 
ify them to compete with other estab- 
lishments of the same sort in the city at 
large. The largest business in the city 
managed by a Pole is the brewery of 
the Schreiber Brewing Company. An- 
thony Schreiber, president of the com- 
pany, is the highest officer of the Polish 
National Alliance. A. and M. Nowak’s 
grain and feed store and mill, M. A. 
Cwiklinski’s wholesale and retail lumber 
yard and contracting plant, Stanislaus 
Lipowicz’s wholesale grocery, and M. J. 
Nowak’s plating works stand out promi- 
nently. Frank Ruszkiewicz is an enter- 
prising real estate operator, who in the 
last three years has bought 150 lots, most 
of which he has already built up and sold. 
B. Dorasewicz, F.-Gorski and S. S. 
Nowicki are conspicuously successful 
dealers in insurance and mortgages. The 
progress which the Poles have made in 
a business way should be considered in 
connection with the fact that most of the 
immigrants were peasants in the old 
country, with no business experience or 
aptitude. 

The Poles are industrious, thrifty, per- 
tinacious, home-building, family-found- 
ing. So they possess many of the quali- 
ties fundamental to the best citizenship. 
. With their homes and business places 
they have built up a large area of the 
city. These are the things which make 
them an asset to Buffalo. 

But though there are about 5,000 Pol- 
ish deposits in the savings banks, there 
are, Say, 35,000 heads of families and 
self-supporting adults who might have 
deposits. Though there are about 4,000 
homes owned, there are over 15,000 
families who might be home-owners. 
It will appear, moreover, that ownership 
of a home does not necessarily mean that 
the owner is relieved from a struggle for 
existence. Though the Poles form a 
sixth part of the city’s population, the 
value of their taxable property holdings 
is only one and eight-tenths per cent of 
the value of the taxable property hold- 
ings in the city. Though there are 1,000 
Polish shops and business places, the 
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profits accruing from the great major- 
ity of these fall far short of putting 
their proprietors in the plutocrat class. 

The conditions of the great mass of 
the Poles are sufficiently in need of 
amelioration, 


STARVATION WAGES 


A very thorough investigation was 
made concerning Polish laborers and 
their wages. Letters were sent to 580 
of the largest industrial establishments 
of the city. Seventy per cent of the en- 
tire number, and ninety per cent of the 
largest, have been heard from. The 
number of establishments which employ 
Poles is 221, and the number of Poles 
employed 14,103, of whom 2,429 are 
women, and 11,609 are men. Of the 
women, eighty-four per cent are in fac- 
tories, and the others in hotels, laundries, 
junk and rag shops. Of the men, eighty- 
seven per cent are in manufacturing, and 
twelve per cent are employed by rail- 
roads, lumber yards and contractors. It 
is close to the facts to estimate that the 
Poles contribute a fifth of the entire 
labor supply of the city, a fourth of the 
labor outside of mercantile and clerical 
lines, and fully a third of the rough labor 
in manufacturing. They are in Buffalo’s 
elemental industries, and as. they are 
dependent upon these industries for their 
livelihood, so these industries are vitally 
dependent upon them for their operation. 

The information received by means of 
the letters mentioned shows that of the 
men, the great majority of whom are at 
present or soon will be heads and natural 
supports of families, sixty per cent are 
common laborers, thirty per cent semi- 
skilled, nine and five-tenth per cent 
skilled, and three-tenths of one per cent 
highly skilled; and that sixty-four per 
cent receive in wages not over $1.75 a 
day, thirty-two per cent from $1.75 to 
$2.50, three and seven-tenths per cent 
from $2.50 to $3.50, and four-tenths of 
one per cent more than $3.50. The-ay- 
erage weekly earnings of those who re- 
ceive not more than $1.75 a day are $9.60, 
and of those who receive from $1.75 to 
Even if these laborers 
were to work every week day in the 
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year on full time, their annual earnings 
would be but $499 and $702. But there 
is a great deal of unemployment, and it 
is if anything below the facts to estimate 
that, on an average, these laborers are 
unemployed a quarter of the time. This 
reduces their yearly earnings to $375 and 
$525. 

In 1908, under the auspices of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, an investiga- 
tion was made in Buffalo into the ques- 
tion of what is a living income for a 
typical laboring family, consisting of 
husband, wife, and three children. One 
hundred families, of whom twenty-five 
were Polish, were studied. The conclu- 
sion arrived at was that an income of 
from $635 to $735 is necessary for such 
a family to subsist without falling upon 
charity. 

ihe tact emerges. therefore; othat 
sixty-four per cent of Polish laborers 
are receiving less by $260, and another 
thirty-two per cent less by $110 than the 
minimum yearly wage required for fami- 
ly subsistence. These figures are startling 
—but they are true. 

It does not follow that the families of 
these laborers are, in consequence, starv- 
ing to death. But there are certain re- 
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sults which do follow. It does follow 
that the children are taken out of school 
at the earliest possible moment and sent 
to work, and this means the cutting short 
of their education and the probable im- 
pairment of their physical constitution, 
especially in the case of the girls, who 
when they marry are often unable, on 
account of sapped vitality, to nurse their 
It does follow that wives and . 
mothers, except when family duties and 
housework absolutely prevent, are com- 
pelled to go out to work, to the neglect 
of home and children. It does follow 
that there is an excessive falling upon 
charity—Poles forming over a third of 
all those assisted by the overseers of the 
Poor and the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. It does follow that the tempta- 
tion to crime, particularly theft, is in- 
creased, as is proved by the court rec- 
ords, which show that in 1908, during the 
hard times, the convictions for stealing 
were three times as numerous as in the 
following year when good times re- 
turned. And it does follow that the 


families of these laborers have to huddle 
together in the smallest possible living 
space, and in a large proportion of cases 
have to take boarders. 


BEFORE THE JUDGD IN A POLICHD COURT. | 
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OVERCROWDED QUARTERS 


An equally painstaking investigation 
has been made into housing and living 
conditions. Fortunately for this purpose, 
the original returns of the census of the 
city taken by the police at the beginning 
of last year have been preserved. These 
returns show the number of people liv- 
ing in each house. A study of plans on 
file in the Health Department has given 
a knowledge of 
the number 
aapde iz eof 
TrO;OUII'S in 
houses of the 
Gist ot eo teste 
heights and 
styles of con- 
struction. Tony 
street by street 
tO Mt. 0 bet ase 
Genmttalieanu 
largest portion 
of the princi- 
pal Polish dis- 
trict has been 
made, the size 
of every house 
noted, and the 
number of per- 
sons in the 
house divided 
by the number 
of rooms. And 
finally, three 
days were put 
in with a tene- 
ment inspector 
in going 
through houses _ 
in every part 
of the district. 

herr @tcare 
three styles of 
dwellings 
which may be regarded as typical of 
the Polish colony. The oldest is a one- 
story building, containing usually eight 
rooms and an attic. Asa rule, the four 
bedrooms are seven by seven feet in di- 
mensions, and the larger rooms fifteen 
by fifteen feet. Three families usually 
occupy: a house of this style, one family 
having the two rooms at the front, an- 
other the two rooms behind these, and 
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the owner the four rooms in the rear. 
A second type is a two-story building, 
with eight rooms, on each floor. As most 
of these buildings have been constructed 
since the passage of the tenement house 
law of 1901, the bedrooms in them are a 
little larger, as a rule seven by ten feet, 
but the other rooms are the same. Six 
families commonly live in a house of 
this style. A third, so to speak interme- 
diary type, 1s 
two stories at 
the front and 
one at the rear, 
CHO Hataaes tes 
twelve rooms, 
and accommo- 
dates four or 
five families. 
In the large 
district covered 
house by 
house, 19,286 
people are liv- 
ing. The aver- 
age number of 
persons to a 
house is thir- 
teen and twen- 
ty-three hun- 
dredths, and 
the average 
number to a 
room, one and 
five-tenths. In 
twenty-six per 
Cemtror tive 
houses, con- 
taining thirty- 
six per cent of 
the entire num- 
ber of people, 
there are two 
or more per- 
sons to a room, 
These figures in themselves, however, are 
not sufficient to measure the congestion. 
What brings the number of people to a 
house down, so reducing the average 
number of persons to a room, is the fact 
that the owner’s family, living in the 
rear, is usually a smaller family, it hav- 
ing taken so long to buy the house that the 
proportion of grown-up and married chil- 
dren is greater, and this family generally 
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occupies four rooms. The tenant fami- 
lies, by reason of number of children or 
number of boarders, or both, are usually 
' badly overcrowded. So that it is safe 
to say that fully half the Poles in Buffa- 
lo, that is, about 40,000 people, are liv- 
ing at least two to a room, counting bed- 
rooms, living-rooms, and kitchens—if in- 
deed such a differentiation can be made. 
When the size of the rooms is taken into 
account, this 
means that 
there is slight 
space to spare. 
And of course 
therievare a 
great number 
Gi Clays és jin 
which the over- 
crowding is far 
IN, 6 Ce S's Ot 
the average. In 
the twenty- 
seven houses 
visited with the 
tHCE Ne Cate sti at 
inspector, there 
were sixteen 
families living 
between three 
and four to a 
POLO, anid 
three families 
living four or 
TNO, Cat Olga: 
room. 

These condi- 
tions are in 
part the inevi- 
table result of 
the prevalence 
of starvation 
wages. But 
they are also 
the result in 
part of an inferior standard of living, 
and a very deficient, understanding of 
the essentials of hygienic living. Pol- 
ish thrift, manifested particularly in the 
effort to purchase and pay for a home, 
goes to the point of sacrificing sanitary 
considerations. Here is a typical in- 
stance, which will also show the truth of 
the statement already made, that owner- 
ship of a home does not necessarily re- 
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In the detention home for the Juvenile Court. 
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lieve the owner from a struggle to make 
both ends meet. A man and his wife, 
six children and a boarder, were found 
living in three rooms. The oldest boy, 
seventeen, was at work. A boy of six- 
teen had until recently been at work—he 
had gone to work without a labor certifi- 
cate—in a shoe factory, but had to quit 
on account of sickness. The father 
earned $2.25 a night at labor in car shops. 
The _ boarder 
paid three dol- 
lars a month. 
This family has 
been in Buffalo 
fifteen years, 
and has owned 
the home four 
years. 

One of the 
plainest effects. 
of this way of 
living is the 
high infant 
déathet ate: 
Though the 
Poles form but 
Sixteen oper 
cent of the 
pProgpeiel ae 
tion, they had 
in 1909, as an 
exhaustive ex- 
amination of 
the records of 
deaths has 
shown, thirty- 
eight per cent 
of the deaths 
of infants un- 
der one year 
old, and thirty- 
seven per cent 
of the deaths- 
of children un- 
der five years old. The proportion of 
Polish deaths of infants under one year 
in the total Polish deaths is five and nine- 
tenths, while the corresponding propor- 
tion for the non-Polish population is only 
two and four-tenths. Thus the death 
rate for Polish adults appears to be some- 
what below that of the city, owing doubt- 
less to the larger proportion of persons: 
of the most vigorous ages, due to immi- 
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PACKED IN LIKE SARDINES. 
The primary room in a Polish parochial school. 


gration, yet there is a great deal of sick- 
ness, of which those who are afflicted 
often do not know the nature or realize 
the cause, and which is frequently accept- 
ed with a sort of dull fatalism. 

Other results are that the children, 
with little room to play indoors and few 
attractions, take to the streets, where, as 
the court records to be referred to will 
show, many of them fall a prey to the 
temptations of the streets. The men are 
almost driven to the swarming’ saloons. 
And as the sum of it all, faculties are 
stupefied and development stunted. 


LAWLESSNESS AND THE SALOON 


In the Juvenile Court, the Polish con- 
victions in 1909 amounted to thirty-eight 
and seven-tenths per cent of the total; 
in the Police Court, twenty-five per cent; 
in the County and Supreme Courts, 
twenty-eight and six-tenths per cent. In 
1908 the corresponding proportions were: 
thirty-eight per cent; thirty per cent; 
forty-three per cent. 

Of the 309 Polish children convicted 
in the Juvenile Court in 1909, 216—as 
against 280 of all other nationalities— 
were convicted for stealing, nine for as- 
sault, and the remainder, eighty-four, 
chiefly for truancy and malicious mis- 
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chief. Of the 278 sentences imposed on 
Poles in the Police Court in 1909, at 
least 129 were for stealing, fifty-seven 
for assault, nineteen for carrying a re- 
volver without a permit, and the rest for 
miscellaneous offences. Of the seventy- 
three Polish convictions in the County 
and Supreme Courts for 1909, fifty-four 
were for stealing, nine for assault, four 
for manslaughter, one for murder, and 
the others for various felonies. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that stealing and assault 
are the characteristic offences for which 
Polish lawbreakers are convicted. Fully 
seventy-five per cent of the stealing 
is in the form of car larceny. It so 
happens that the Polish districts are 
traversed or bordered by nearly all the 
railroads which go through Buffalo, and 
along the railway tracks, especially in 
the neighborhood of the yards, freight 
cars, loaded with merchandise of every 
sort, are nearly always to be found. 
These cars, not locked but merely sealed 
with wire, are very easy to open and en- 
ter. And they are frequently entered. 
Besides being mainly a problem of car 
larceny, Polish law-breaking is also large- 
ly a problem of young Poles and boys. 
Of the 278 Polish sentences in the Po- 
lice Court in 1909, 147 were convictions 
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A Polish American of the kind the community wants. 


of youths less than twenty years old, 
and eighty-nine of young men between 
twenty and thirty years old. In the case 
of the boys the chief influence leading 
to lawbreaking is undoubtedly the license 
of the streets, and in the case of the 
young men, the bad habits formed in 
boyhood are perpetuated and made worse 
by the evil influence of the saloons. Court 
officers testify that nearly all the assaults 
occur either in saloons or as a result of 
drinking in saloons. Doubtless as much 
of the stealing from cars is stimulated 
in the same way. There are over 200 
saloons in the principal Polish district. 
Several street intersections have four, 
one at each corner. Besides fostering 
viciousness and crime, these saloons rob 
hundreds of families of the meager 
earnings so sorely needed at home. 


DEFICIENT EDUCATION 


Polish children form about twenty-two 
per cent of all the children of school age 
in the city. The recent school census, 
however, showed the proportion of Pol- 
ish children illegally out of school to be 
thirty-one per cent. These are not occa- 
sional truants, but children not attend- 
ing school at all. Most of them have in 
the past gone to Polish parochial schools, 
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since leaving which they have either been 
doing nothing, working, or staying at 
home to help. As for truants, they may 
be counted by dozens on the streets any 
day. In seven parochial schools which 
were visited, 376 children were found to 
be absent, and undoubtedly the great ma- 
jority of these were absent without legiti- 
mate reason. For seven Polish parochial 
schools, six public schools in Polish dis- 
tricts, and five German parochial schools 
besides, there are only two Polish truant 
officers. 

The number of children in the nine 
Polish schools is approximately 6,500, 
and the number of Polish children in the 
public schools approximately 4,500. But 
comparatively few children attend the 
public schools from beginning to end; 
those who attend for four consecutive 
years are rare. Most leave at about the 
age of ten, remain in parochial school 
till confirmation at thirteen, and then re- 
turn to public school where as a rule 
they stay only long enough to secure 
working papers. So that ninety per cent 
of Polish children are in the parochial 
school rather than the public school sys- 
tem, and for this reason it is vitally im- 
portant that the parochial schools should 
maintain a high standard. 
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With three possible exceptions, the 
heads of these parochial schools are 
desirous of providing good instruction 
for the children in their charge. But, 
while some of the schools are better 
than others, it cannot be said that any 
of them are, throughout, close to the 
standard of the public schools.. One fla- 
grant evil is overcrowding. For the seven 
schools visited, the average number of 
children to a room is sixty-six, and rooms 
were found containing 107, 105, 99, and 
87 children. Many of the teachers are 
not properly equipped for their work, 
especially as respects ability to use Eng- 
lish. Of fifty-eight teachers in the seven 
schools referred to, twenty do not speak 
English at all, or too poorly for use in 
_ teaching. The instruction in English is 
meager in the first three grades, and so 
the children do not get, as they should, an 
early and solid foundation in the lan- 
guage of America. The fact that few 
Polish families speak English at home 
makes the need for proper instruction of 
the children all the more vital. The 
parochial schools provide nothing in the 
way of manual training and cooking 
lessons. 

The transition from the parochial 
schools to the public schools is very 
loose. Many children, after leaving the 
former, are ashamed to go into classes 
in the public schools with younger and 
smaller children where also their awk- 
ward use of English makes them the butt 
of fun, and so they stay out. The pub- 
lic schools are handicapped by the Polish 
children’s deficient knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and by the fact that as these children 
come from the parochial schools it is 
impossible to put those of a given age in 
the usual grade for that age. For these 
reasons the great majority of Polish 
children are at least two years behind 
children in other parts of the city. Much 
of the work with them has to be done by 
means of ungraded classes. And as al- 
ready stated, most of them leave the 
public schools as soon as they can after 
reaching the age of fourteen. So the 
great majority of Polish children grow 
up without the advantage of a good com- 
mon education, and without being able 
to use English easily, and thereby they 
are handicapped in all directions. 
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The public schools are not free from 
overcrowding. One has been forced to 
piece out with two sadly equipped wood- 
en annexes, in one of which the escap- 
ing coal gas is almost intolerable. An- 
other school has had to give up its course 
in typewriting for lack of room. While 
the more immediately practical instruc- 
tion, particularly that in cooking, sewing, 
and hygiene, is excellent as far as it 
goes, there is not enough of it to meet the 
special need among the Poles. The pro- 
visions in the form of evening and vaca- 
tion schools also are inadequate. 
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The measures urged as necessary to 
ameliorate these conditions and to bring 
the Poles into the life of the community 
and raise them up to its level—in brief, 
to Americanize them—are the following: 

To reduce unemployment, which at 
present works much havoc, an active city 
employment bureau should be established, 
whose function should be to receive and 
register all applications for work and, 
by keeping in daily touch with employ- 
ers, to supply work to a maximum num- 
ber of applicants. As the surest means 
of raising wages, in the long run, and 
thus of effecting material betterment, in- 
dustrial schools should be started. This 
need has been brought to the attention 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Superintendent Emerson has 
undertaken to establish two such schools 
in the principal Polish district next fall, 
as well as another, previously arranged 
for, in one of the outlying Polish settle- 
ments. An efficient system of vocational 
training, made as practicable as possible, 
should be worked out, not, of course, to 
be confined to the Poles, but to cover the 
entire city, for it is needed badly enough 
in all quarters. To improve housing 
conditions, the first step to be taken is 
more adequate tenement inspection. At 
this point, too, the city has moved. It has 
authorized the appointment of six addi- 
tional inspectors, making the total num- 
ber nine. As it happens, the health com- 
missioner, Dr. Francis E. Fronezak, is 
himself a Pole, or rather, a Polish-Amer- 
ican of the best type, and he now has 
the opportunity to render great service 
both to his racial kinsmen and to his city. 
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A sufficient number of inspectors, con 
stantly going about through the Polish 
district, will not only enforce the wise 
provisions of the law, but, more impor- 
tant still, will surely educate the Poles to 
a higher standard of living. But to sup- 
plement the good which will thus be ac- 
complished, a general campaign of educa- 
tion in hygienic living should be under- 
taken by the city, through the Depart- 
ments of Health and Public Instruction, 
by means of illustrated lectures, demon- 
strations, and related methods ; ; by all pri- 
vate societies which are in a position to 
help; and by the Poles themselves, 
through their churches, schools, organi- 
zations, and newspapers. 

These measures will also prove most 
effective in lessening law-breaking and 
criminality. For this purpose, however, 
there should be combined with them an 
effort to restrict the number of saloons 
and, by determined enforcement of the 
laws, to root out some of the most vi- 
cious. Such a movement, also, would 
have to and indeed ought to apply to the 
entire city. Finally, with respect to edu- 
cational conditions: First of all, com- 
pulsory school attendance should be en- 
forced, both as to children not in school 
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il 
espechs 
English ; 
should be brome 
parents to encourag = 
speak English and keep thei 
the public schools as long as they™ta 
and public school facilities, particularly 
in the form of evening and vacation 
schools, should be extended. The new 
School Census Board, to the secretary 
of which, Charles H. Brown, Jr., the 
writer is indebted for much assistance, is 
doing effective work in putting children 
into school, and fifty per cent of’ all the 
children put into school up to date have 
been Polish. Four additional truant of- 
ficers, one of them a Pole, have recently 
been appointed, but yet there are by 
no means a sufficient number. It is to be 
hoped that steps will be taken to meet 
the grave needs in the educational situa- 
tion. 

It is a simple question in social econ- 
omy which is before Buffalo and the 
Poles in Buffalo to-day. Will Buffalo 
make the most of the Poles, and will the 
Poles make the most of themselves? 
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rE Society 
mew York, has 
PP ses among the non- 
raxing adults of several labor 
mii 1S, 
At Aspinwall, Pa., where the filtration 
plant for the city of Pittsburgh was un- 
der construction, a substantial one-story 
building, well lighted, well heated and 
convenient, was put up by the company 
expressly for the evening school, and 
after serving its term faithfully, passed 
with the camp, at the completion of the 
work in 1909; west of Pittsburgh at 
Ambridge, where the plant of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company is located, a suit- 
able building was hired and a school was 
maintained for three years when a local 
committee took charge. 

In New York state, schools have been 
operated at Wappinger’s Falls, Stoneco 
and the Ashokan Dam with nore or less 
success; the efforts of the society are 
now concentrated on the camp at Asho- 
kan Dam, where the main reservoir of 
New York’s new water supply is be- 
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nd the state needs a system of education for its aliens.”’ 


ing built and where the company has 
also erected a commodious schoolhouse. 
When running at full force this school 
has 200 men on its rolls, many of whom 
attend alternate weeks as the duty of 
night-shift work permits. In summer 
about forty children attend the kinder- 
garten. The practicability of school work 
among adult foreigners in immigrant 
camps has been recognized by Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Pennsylvania has 
passed an act authorizing school boards 
to establish and maintain these schools 
wherever called for by petition of twenty 
applicants.1. The New Jersey plan is to 
execute this trust and duty through a 
commission. 


‘The plan for state operation of evening camp 
schools in Pennsylvania as embodied in an act 


passed in the session of 1907, was briefly as 
follows: On the written application of at least 
twenty adults including foreigners. loeated tem- 


porarily or permanently within the boundaries 
of a school district, the petition being accampan- 
ied by a statement declaring intention of using 
said school privilege, the district school hoard 
shall provide a suitable location for the sehool 
and engave teachers to instruct its pupils The 
school hoard may either use such schoothonses 
as shall be convenient, or erect other buildings 
portable or permanent for the purpose. In 
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It is a formidable task td 
language and the working 
have at least all the helps w 
ticed student requires and en 
a proper system of instructid 
out, simplified, unified and mad 
of state education, this great ma 
ert and helpless ignorance which 
ens to obstruct all intelligent self-go 
ment will disintegrate and become 
material of organized political life. TM 
cost may be set over against the good 
citizenship of these aliens. A movement 


to improve the quality of a nation’s citi- 
zenship is worthy of the name statesman- 


ship. Maurice says: “The peculiarity of 
a great people is the power of turning ex- 
ternal advantages (or disadvantages if 


sparsely settled country districts two or more 
school districts may unite in the establishment, 
support and maintenance of these schools. This 
provision is compulsory only such years as a 
state appropriation is voted to provide for the 
bulk of the necessary expense. A _ certain per- 
centage of the school expense and also a measure 
of local supervision and responsibility thus de- 
yolve upon the district or districts in which the 
eamp is located. 
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under consideration Dy 

Legislature, uncovers a very @ 

cational field which will best be taker 
care of through a system of evening 
schools. Such a system, in communica- 
tion and co-operation with school authori- 
ties and in conjunction with the state 
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Cars loaded by campers. 
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wue in one school into 
~port at headquarters facilities 
meiptul in one place or lacking in another 
and bring needed good cheer to teachers 
and pupils. 

Beginning with the Ashokan Dam 
camp school, where the nightly attend- 
ance averages fifty pupils, this educa- 
tional department of the general bureau 
might project schools, one by one, into 
the labor camps along the lines of the 
Barge Canal and the New York city 
water supply constructions, making them 
especially strong at points relatively per- 
manent as, presumably, at the great 
locks, the Delta reservoir, the siphon ex- 
tremities on either bank of the Hudson, 
the basins and the Bronx. 

In the organization and installation of 
this polyglot institution—schools in 
camps—the object of which is to famil- 
iarize foreign laborers with what English 
they need and to give them an intelligent 
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ys and privileges 
nich they are eligi- 
<pect to evoke from 
de practicable sys- 
‘easonably presume 
ing made favorable, 
its irrepressible life- 
planted and watered, 
won and finally results 
the promise will follow. 
e neatly everything to 
along and yet some point- 
ly set up along the road 
edly may be of use. 
uouse for a moving camp 
be a transformed freight 
able building but “most any 
7 schoolhouse” which may 
ye conveniently near the camp 
suitable. 
rooms, as at present arranged, 
little adapted to the convenience 
mfort of the adult as are school 
pooks. Here .again we are trying 
inake the child’s wardrobe fit the man. 
Whether in city or camp, school-quarters 
for the adult should be of the reading- 
room type and conversation should be 
a stated feature of the course. The ordi- 
nary recitation room open for evening 
classes, with its individual desks screwed 
to the floor, admits of no grading, no 
grouping, no pantomime rehearsal of 
verbs, no impromptu “socials,” no flexi- 
bility or freedom of program. 

Our commodious school-shanty with 
its open rafters is, at the beginning, forty 
or fifty feet long by eighteen wide, and 
soon a wing is added. Under the high 
horizontal window sashes a continuous 
blackboard surrounds the walls. The 
furniture consists of benches or chairs 
and removable table-tops eleven feet 
long and two and a half feet wide, sup- 
ported on horses. A platform at one 
end of the room and running shelves for 
books over the blackboards are a neces- 
sity. Here one teacher may take care 
of thirty or forty men in two well- 
defined grades, if each class, grouped 
about its long table, has its work planned 
so that it can go forward while the 
teacher is busy at the other table. Begin- 
ners, without regard to nationality, oc- 
cupy the wing and have a special teacher. 
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If a family camp, as soon as possible, 
facing south or east there should be a 
sunny kindergarten' extension. These 
three rooms thrown together make a fine 
assembly or social hall. 

In one corner stands a neat, shelved 
box containing fifty or one hundred vol- 
umes loaned by the State Library at Al- 
bany. On its top are piled a dozen or 
two games to be enjoyed Saturday even- 
ings. 

The working man likes his school 
quarters in the heart of his living quar- 
ters and of the same homely pattern; he 
likes to have his regular teacher, his own 
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teachers are at present masters of any 
of the immigrant languages. They can 
communicate their instructions only in 
English and in pantomime, from which 
perhaps one-half of the pupils may 
gather profit. What of the other half? 
Then, too, primary text books insult the 
intelligence of men who are not infants 
because they are learning to talk. Al- 
ready mature and at the prime of brawn 
and brain and nervous force they have 
transferred themselves from one to an- 
other family of nations and are eager for 
the English which will express the life 
they are living. 
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seat and his own book and he desires ar- 
dently what every language student de- 
sires, to have exact equivalents for the 
names of such things as cannot be rep- 
resented graphically, as, time, distance, 
value, exchange, wages, debt, savings. 
He is equally eager to get hold of the 
English word for objects which may be 
graphically represented, not doll and kite- 
however, but subway, tunnel, hoist, 
steam drill—the implements of a man. 
Text books must be the staff of teach- 
er as well as pupil, for few available 


1Camp children of school age should also be pro- 
vided for unless the nearest public school is with- 
in walking distance. 


AT 


ASHOKAN DAM. 


How is it now? In most night schools 
for adult foreigners no better way is 
found than to start up in the evening the 
machinery of the morning suitable only 
for children. The inevitable result is 
discouragement and disgust. 

A system must be adopted or devised 
which with unswerving directness will 
put the immigrant in possession of the 
six or eight hundred words which he 
needs to understand and desires to use. A 
book entirely English should be prepared, 
giving at the head of each page num- 
bered cuts of related objects, as, for in- 
stance, those composing a kit of carpen- 
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ters’ tools or miners’ implements, and be- 
low on the same page, the corresponding- 
ly numbered English name for each. 
“John what is “No. 16?” Not only 
John, but every man in the class searches 
for cut sixteen and recognizes it as a 
familiar acquaintance before he finds six- 
teen in the text below and hears, clearly 
pronounced by the teacher, its English 
name. The class repeats the name in 
concert and individually. This drill must 
give definite information and give it 
simultaneously to Finn, Russian, Bohe- 
mian, Pole or Italian. 

But words capable of graphic repre- 
sentation will not constitute more than an 
eighth of the number which must be mas- 


tered and a committee on revision of text . 


books, which would exercise an important 
function in the proposed bureau of indus- 
try and immigration, would do well to 
select a suitable series out of existing 
books, eliminate infantile subjects, ex- 
pressions and illustrations, and introduce 
in the most simple and gradually pro- 
gressive phraseology a man’s conversa- 
tion. From primer to third reader the 
vocabulary should grow by accretion and 
use—a constant repetition of the ground 
passed over, a gradual addition of sub- 
stantives and words of action, quality 
and relation. As these new words are 
introduced their equivalents in, let us say, 
Finnish, should be interlined, and at the 
back of the book be it primer or more 
advanced reader an alphabetical vocabu- 
lary Finnish-English and English-Fin- 
nish should be subjoined. 

With such simple but sufficient tools 
to work with, the 
troubled perplexity 
would pass out of 
many Finnish eyes, 
many Finnish 
brows would clear 
and _ simultaneous 
enlighten.- 
ment would come 
to Pole,” Ital, 
Greek — each man 
being furnished 
with a reader iden- 
tical as to English 
text and differing 
from the others 
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THB BLACKSMITH AND THE HORSE-SHOER 
IL FABBRO E IL MANISCALCO 
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only in its interlined interpretations into 
his own tongue. Excellent text books 
already exist, but they presuppose a 
knowledge of our speech which only a 
few possess. 

The evolution of the right teacher is 
a problem. The kind needed will be at- 
tracted to the work—experienced, de- 
voted, capable, reliable and human. The- 
oretically a man should be the teacher in 
a labor camp but the Society for Italian 
Immigrants has had better success in 
sending women out by pairs or trios, and 
however forbidding the surroundings, no 
woman has suffered any discourtesy. | 

A teacher must expect inconvenience 
and difficulty. His preparation should 
include the principles of settlement 
work and knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages; for the efficiency of a 
camp school is not at its highest unless 
the language of the campers has been 
mastered by at least one of the teachers. 

The problem of full and regular at- 
tendance depends largely upon the ad- 
ministrative ability of the principal. If 
kept busy and gaining a little headway 
each man says, ““Tomorrow I will be here 
sure.” But, it is difficult! Kinsmen and 
paesamt from the same village troop in 
by squads. The beginners’ class is sud- 
denly swelled by eleven or twelve addi- 
tions. Alas for the teacher! The pupils 
are glad to have mistakes corrected but 
the teacher must not chide or make invid- 
ious comparisons or praise too much, for 
jealousy is easily aroused. Though so 
gregarious there is a strange “apartness” 
between pacsani of different Italian towns 
—they do not know 
or want to know 
each other's names 
or numbers or 
abodes. but that 
gradually wears 


1Chancellor’s Language 
and Reading for Even- 
ing Schools. 
ieee I and 

ook for Non-Eng- 
lish Speaking People 

O'Brien's English for 
Foreigners. 

Robert's Lesson Leaves 
—FEneglish for New 
Americans. 

Richman and Wal- 
lack’s Good Citizenship. 

Tloward's American 
History, Government 
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off. It is wise to make changes in the 
order of school exercises without pre- 
vious announcement. 
innovations and the very thing you think 
will please them most, may work the 
other way. Each wants his own seat, 
his own book, his own accustomed turn, 
though all like a certain variety in the 
program and not too much time devoted 
to one thing. Plenty of talk, plenty of 
repetition, rehearsal of work-orders, con- 
cert reading, work on blackboard, phonic 
drill, free translation and practice in the 
use of a dictionary, and simple dia- 
logues improvised by the teacher which 
are rehearsed with great gusto and sym- 
pathetically applauded by the school. 

Then there is the problem of the pupil, 
often tired and sleepy, often set back 
with a new class of starters, often experi- 
encing a most undesired change of teach- 
ers, puzzled and at sea but resolute to 
make the acquaintance of his new sur- 
roundings, he will smile up at you and 
say, ‘Bye and bye,” when that is almost 
the total of his English. Then, the piti- 
ful “out of a job” cases who are “fired” 
because they consider their work too dan- 
gerous and because wages are not 
scaled up in proportion to risk. “I am 
willing to work,” said one. “I must work, 
I can’t afford not to work but I am not 
willing to be killed.” The pathetic illiter- 
ates, young men as well as old, who de- 
lightedly practice writing their own 
names and read at sight words of two 
letters and often make astonishing prog- 
ress. The intelligent looking newcomers 
“dumb as horses,” Greeks, Slavs, Ruthen- 
ians, Croatians, Bulgarians, Russians, 
Finns—one can only set before them the 
array of dictionaries available and make 
them pick out the words “school,” ‘“coun- 
try,” “age,” “arrive,” etc—words for 
which there is no object illustration in 
sight. Often one of the group will be 
able to act as interpreter of this or that 
language. 

Night-school attendance seems to be 
more variable and uncertain in small 
cities where counter-attractions exist 
than in camps. Two characteristic 
though extreme instances are Sharps- 
burg, Pa., and Newburgh, N. Y. In 
both cases a petition asking for a 
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school was circulated among the Ital- 
ians by men who had been members of 
neighboring camp schools. The school 
board of Sharpsburg agreed to do as re- 
quested, but on account of building op- 
erations deferred the matter a year. An 
evening school was then announced. It 
was kept open for three successive weeks 
and not a soul came. 

In Newburgh the petition for a school 
was carried to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the secretary writes: 


We sent out letters to the men who had 
signed the petition and urged that they meet 
on a certain night. About fifteen came, 
Dr. Peter Roberts was here and taught the 
first class. The pupils were enthusiastic. 
It was decided that each man pay the tuition 
fee of one dollar for his ten lessons to cover 
the necessary expenses of the class. This 
they heartily agreed to. That was the last 
I have seen of any of them for they never 
came back. Then we had another group of 
Italians styling themselves the better class. 
They came three times and were most en- 
thusiastiec as long as the class was free and 
then when we suggested the payment of a 
dollar it was unanimously suggested by them 
that we wait until the next lesson. That was 
the last of them. 


Comment is needless. The Italian is 
nothing if not “unexpected.” . 

In the camp schools of the Society for 
Italian Immigrants the fee of five cents 
an evening was given cheerfully and the 
teachers were invariably reminded of the 
basket ceremony when it was accident- 
ally forgotten. The society ordered its 
discontinuance on the ground that 
camp schools should be conducted on the 
same basis as free public schools. 

The problem of funds is always acute. 
It is a perpetual gamble or more proper- 
ly, the work is pushed on with an inner 
assurance that, being important and nec- 
essary, resources will become available 
when the pressing need arrives, and until 
now this faith has been justified though 
the uncertainty ahead interferes with the 
best results and makes it all seem tem- 
porary, and it is temporary until the state 
takes hold. 

In numbers benefited, do schools for 
non-English speaking laborers pay for 
the cost of maintaining them? 

In Ambridge, Pa., out of 150 Italian 
laborers, there was an average school 
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attendance of twen- 
ty; at the Ashokan 
Dam there is art av- 
erage attendance of 
fifty each evening in 
a camp of 1,800 to 
2,000 laborers. The 
schools do not pay, 
and they do. Full 
explanation of this 
paradox would fill a 
volume, but one rea- 
son for the negative 
result is the make- 
shift character of 
school apparatus as 
already described. 

The beer wagon problem belongs to 
the social side of camp school work. 
Employers say that without beer no con- 
siderable number of foreign laborers 
could be induced to live in camp. The 
settlement worker’s influence will at least 
modify conditions and cause mothers to 
refrain from feeding beer and even 
whiskey to their babes. More than once 
tots have come to kindergarten drunk, 
and a series of tragic shootings and knif- 
ings, aS common among the Slavs and 
colored people as among the Italians, has, 
in each case been preceded by too much 
drink, 
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Should religion 
be excluded from 
school work among: 
adult foreigners? 
This work is relig- 
ious because it is ful- 
Alling the golden rule 
of “Do unto others,” 
etc., and the royal 
law. “Thou. sitait 
love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The ques- 
tion of dogma should 
not be touched. 
Our pupils are main- 
iy Roman Catholic 
and we have on our shelves a number of 
copies of the Pope’s Gospels in Italian, 
the admirable edition issued by the Pia 
Societa di San Girolamo in Rome. Some- 
times this book is taken down and read, 
sometimes passages are translated from 
it into English: “Does not burn us the 
heart perhaps while along the street he 
was talking us and was interpreter us 
the Scripture?” “The Son of Man is 
boss of the Sabbath,” “Jest the save-man 
of the world.” 

The state and country will prosper 
as we treat with justice, fairness and 
friendliness the new Americans as they 
arrive. 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF ELIHU BURRITT, THE NEW BRITAIN 
“APOSTLE OF ‘BROTHERH@OD” 


HERBERT A. JUMP 


MINISTER SOUTH CHURCH, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


New Britain, Conn., called the “Hard- 
ware City,” has a dozen or more great 
factories which produce nearly one-third 
of the builders’ hardware, hinges, locks, 
doorknobs and screws manufactured in 
the United States. To achieve this in- 
dustrial record it has summoned a popu- 
lation of nearly 20,000 wage earners 
from every country of Europe and of 
Asia. A census taken a few years ago 
in one of its schools discovered pupils 
from more than forty pure and mixed 
races. Religious worship or religious 


teaching is conducted each Sunday in 
fifteen languages, and the largest Prot- 
estant church in the city, the South Con- 
gregational, which is somewhat well- 
known for its work among the foreign 
peoples, has in its membership of 1,200 
representatives of more than twelve na- 
tionalities. Not only are the more famil- 
iar immigrant stocks included in this 
thriving community, but the less-known 
nationalities are represented in compara- 
tively large numbers. Eighty-five per 
cent of the 50,000 population of the city 
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is foreign-born or of foreign parentage. 
From all of which it may rightly be in- 
ferred that New Britain is confronted 
by a civic problem requiring careful 
thought. 

It may be added, however, that the 
municipality is quite as actively alive to 
this problemas it is enterprising in its in- 
dustries. Throughout the past winter 
Over ols. € 
churches con- 
ducted a Civ- 
ic Study Club 
which sum- 
moned to its 
sessions most 
of the city’s 
officials and 
experts and 
charged them 
to tell all they 
knew. Vari- 
ous clubs 
have for their 
ideals friend- 
liness to the 
foreign- 
er, purity in 
politics, and 
the popular 
education of 
the masses. 
But the most 
striking and 
pervasive in- 
fluence which 
has yet been 
brought to 
bear upon 
these thou- 
sands of new 
citizens, mak- 
ing them feel 
the spirit of 
our Ameri- 
can life and 
the deep need 
of brotherly interaction among them- 
selves, was a colossal international pag- 
eant held on May 10, in celebration of 
the centennial of the birth of Elihu 
Burritt. 

Elihu Burritt is more familiarly known 
as the “Learned Blacksmith” than as 
the “Apostle of Peace and Brotherhood,” 
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ELIHU BURRITT. 


Called the “‘ Learned Blacksmith’’ and the ** Apostle 
of Peace and Brotherhood.” 
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but after he had mastered his fifty lan- 
guages while toiling at his forge, he pro- 
ceeded to send out his sympathy toward 
the many races that spoke these lan- 
guages, until he became the most famous 
prophet of international peace who la- 
bored in the middle of the last century. 
His efforts to secure cheap ocean postage, 
to develop fraternal relations between 
nations, and 
to organize 
interna- 
tional . peace 
congresses. 
were produc- 
tive of con- 
spicuous re- 
Stile.) car sand, 
C20UR Ss" tii 
tem beads him 
Omecot the 
leaders in the 
modern cos- 
mopolitan 
movement. 
He was a 
prophet, how- 
ever, who 
proclaimed 
his gospel in 


his, -honve 
town as well 
as abroad, 
and thus he 


has become a 
prophet with 
honor in his 
Dwn country. 
After his lec- 
ture journeys 
through Eu- 
rope in behalf 
pf  interna- 
tional re- 
forms, he re- 
turned to 
New Britain 
to spend the remainder of his life; 
and here by means of a chapel which 
he helped build with his own hands, 
schools for teaching English to foreigners, 
“penny readings” in which the poor 
found an opportunity for culture, and 
above all by the manifold and saintly 
benevolence of his life, he endeared him- 
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King Cashmier of Poland, who had no war in a reign of twenty years, and his queen, surrounded 


by peasants. 


self to his own generation and became 
the embodiment of the brotherly spirit 
for the generations that follow. 
Accordingly, it was the town filled 
with the memory of Elihu Burritt that 
was utilized as the meeting-place for 
the many nations. The story of his 
career with all its fraternal activities 
was laid before the school children of 
the town through several weeks until 
they were ready to become enthusiastic 
participants in a great peace army parade, 
when 3,000 of them with all the glory 
of flags and banners and sashes marched 
to Mr. Burritt’s grave. The news- 
papers took up the tale and published 
reminiscences of Mr. Burritt and stories 
of his kindliness until the entire city 
began to share the interest’ of the 
children. At the proper time an invita- 
tion was sent to the adults to join in this 
patriotic demonstration, with the result 
that the second division of the Burritt 
parade consisted of more than 4,000 
marching men representing fifteen na- 
tionalities and accompanying twenty-five 
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New Britain has 6,000 Poles in a population of 50,000. 


patriotic and symbolic floats. The New 
England Peace Congress, meeting in 
Hartford at the same time, was invited 
to join in an automobile pilgrimage to 
the grave of Elihu Burritt and to assist 
his fellow-citizens in doing honor to his 
memory. Eighty automobiles streamed 
across the central part of the state during 
the middle of that day bringing 200 dele- 
gates representing all New England. 
Meanwhile the city had put on a fes- 
tal aspect. It was decorated as never be- 
fore. Central Park was illuminated with 
electric lights. A half-holiday was de- 
clared in all of the factories, schools and 
shops. For weeks the national groups 
from the different races vied with one 
another in inventing floats that should 
express the spirit of brotherhood and 
their national origin. The half hundred 
thousand spectators who lined the streets 
saw a duke of Lithuania moving along 
on four wheels in company with the 
king of Poland. Russian peasants and 
Scotch Highlanders, Hungarians and 
Armenians, Greeks and Italians shared 
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A FESTIVAL OF THE NATIONS 


in the interest of the occasion. A com- 
pany of Polish children in the parade 
were led by a huge motto, “Peace, Good 
Citizenship, and the American Spirit.” 
And, most wonderful of all, in the par- 
ade, which was two miles long, there was 
not a single weapon or symbol of war 
except the spear points on the flag- 
sticks—and these would have been sawed 
off had they been discovered in time. 
This procession moved toward Mr. 
Burritt’s grave to the music of fifteen 
bands. When it passed the resting place 
of the “Apostle of Peace and Brother- 
hood,” it found the grave already dec- 
orated by seventeen splendid silk flags 
erected about the stone by costumed 
representatives of seventeen nationalities. 
A chorus of 250 school children; a jubi- 
lee chorus of seventy-five trained singers 
rendering Gounod’s “Gallia”; two huge 
mass meetings in the evening with ad- 
dresses by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
New York and ex-Gov. George H. Utter 
of Rhode Island; a prize medal contest 
in the schools in which more than a hun- 
dred contributions of poetry, essays and 
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stories were made by the children on the 
theme of Elihu Burritt and Peace—these 
are some other features of this patriotic 
pageant. 

‘he result of it all is that many a man 
who never heard of Burritt before is 
now learning to pronounce his name; 
that many who never had experienced 
any picturesqueness or color in our 
American life had their emotions satis- 
fied on this centennial day; and all com- 
mended to them the spirit of brother- 
hood. The serious addresses in the even- 
ing did not appeal, perhaps, so much to 
the crowd, but the great banners hung 
across the street with the motto, “Above 
all Nations Humanity,” spoke an eloquent 
message. A special flag of olive green 
and white was invented for Burritt Day. 
This was displayed from the trolley-poles 
of the electric cars during the week pre- 
ceding the festival, and so popular did 
the’ colors become that an account of a 
wedding held two days after the festival 
alluded to the decorations of the house 
as being in the “peace colors.’ Unless 
patriotism can be made romantic, unless 


AN INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAL, 


en nationalities in native costume presented their flags and wreaths at the grave of the 
ponent: “Apostle of Brotherhood.” 
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PEACE ARMY OF 3,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


civic brotherhood can thus be translated 
into a vocabulary of picturesque and 
compelling symbolism, shall we not hope 
in vain for any swift appropriating of 
our American spirit by the peoples who 
come to us from the more highly colored 
and romantic nations of the old world? 

It is estimated that $10,000 was spent 
upon this Burritt celebration. Another 
$10,000 had been raised during the pre- 
ceding three years for some sort of mon- 
ument to Mr. Burritt. A belief seems 
to be gaining ground that the $10,000 
expended in the patriotic memorial car- 
nival has accomplished more to keep 
alive the influence of the Prophet of 
Brotherhood than the other fund which 
calmly reposes in a bank. And now the 
question is being mooted of establish- 
ing Burritt Day as an annual holiday and 
of celebrating it with an international 
parade, with folk dances and peasant 
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‘games, and anything that will contribute 


to the spirit of brotherhood. Another 
proposal under consideration as an out- 
come of the celebration is the establish- 
ing of an international council, made up 
of representatives of all nationalities in 
this cosmopolitan city to foster any en- 
terprise that shall cement the many peo- 
ples into a coherent American munici- 
pality. Almost on the day of the celebra- 
tion of the Burritt centennial a baby was 
born into a Persian family in New 
Britain, and the parents under the en- 
thusiasm of the occasion named him, 
“Burritt Baba.” Many are hoping that) 
before Burritt Baba comes of age there! 
will exist such a close fellowship of 
races as shall make New Britain an ex- 
ample to and teacher of other municipali- 
ties which are wrestling with the problem 
of the “melting-pot.” 
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No question pertaining to the training 
of social workers is of more vital im- 
portance than the question of the rela- 
tion of theoretical sociology and _ scien- 
tific philanthropy. Hitherto but little 
recognition has been given to theoretical 
sociology in the published curricula of 
the schools for the training of social 
workers. 
the opinion of the writer, a very regret- 
table one, that many whose chief interest 
is in practical social work show more or 
less pronounced opposition or indiffer- 
ence to theoretical sociology. It is the 
aim of this paper to remove, if possible, 
the misunderstandings which have grown 
up between practical social workers and 
theoretical sociologists, and to show the 
importance of sociology for training in 
scientific philanthropy. 

It would seem to be axiomatic that all 
wise social work must rest upon a deep 
understanding of the social life in all 
its aspects. To be sure, a scientific phil- 
anthropy may develop by purely empir- 
ical or “trial and error” methods up 
to a certain point. But all development 
beyond this empirical stage must rest 
upon the deeper understanding of the 
principles, laws, and forces which make 
and shape man’s collective life. There 
can be, therefore, between social theory 
and social practice no divorce without 
disaster. Just as the greater achieve- 
ments in the physical sciences have fol- 
lowed the clear working out of physical 
and chemical theories, so the greater 
achievements which are to come in sci- 
entific philanthropy must follow the de- 
velopment of a general theoretical knowl- 
edge of the forces which make the so- 
cial life. As Professor Cooley says, “We 
live in a system, and to achieve right 
ends, or any rational ends whatever, we 
must learn to understand that system.” 
In other words, to achieve the highest re- 
sults in practical social work, we must 
have a clear and profound understanding 
of the collective life process itself. 

Popularly, of course, there has long 
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Moreover, it is a fact and, in 


been much confusion of sociology with 
scientific philanthropy. To many people 
sociology has meant simply the science 
of social betterment. They have seen 
only the applied side of sociology and 
particularly its application to the de- 
pressed classes in our social life. The 
discovery that theoretical sociology, aim- 
ing chiefly at understanding the laws and 
principles of social organization and 
evolution, was something quite different 
from scientific philanthropy has led nat- 
turally to a reaction, and the relation of 
the two has now in the minds of many 
become uncertain and obscure. While 
there can be no question as to the need 
of the division of labor between the theo- 
retical sociologist and the student of sci- 
entific philanthropy, yet, as we have just 
said, such a division of labor should not 
lead to the obscuring of the very close 
and essential relations between the gen- 
eral theoretical science of human society 
and the science which may rightly claim 
to be its chief application,—philan- 
thropy. 

Sociology, as a theoretical or pure sci- 
ence is, of course, more fundamental and 
comprehensive than philanthropy. Nec- 
essarily it must deal with the whole of 
human association both in its biological 
and psychological and in its static and 
dynamic aspects. It seeks to understand 
the laws governing the interrelations of 
men, and so studies the organization of 
human society and the changes that are 
constantly taking place in it, both those 
of a progressive and of a retrogressive 
nature. Everything that affects human 
interaction, both within and without man, 
is, therefore, in its relation to society, a 
concern of sociology. To use a formal 
definition, sociology is, then, the study 
of the origin, development, structure, 
and function of the forms of human as- 
sociation. While as a pure science it 
cannot concern itself with the applica- 
tion of the results of such study, yet a 
science like philanthropy which utilizes 
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the results of such study manifestly bears 
the closest relation to sociology. 

On the other: hand, philanthropy is 
manifestly an applied science dealing 
with the adjustment of the socially weak 
to society. Everything that concerns the 
genesis, social treatment and prevention 
of the depressed classes is proper subject- 
matter for the science of philanthropy. 
It has, of course, numerous sub-divisions 
according to the particular class or par- 
ticular problem dealt with. Charitology 
is the name which has been proposed for 
that phase of scientific philanthropy 
which deals with the social treatment of 
the dependent classes, while penology 
has been given to that division which 
deals with the social treatment of the 
delinquent classes. If the chief problem 
of philanthropy is to adjust these socially 
depressed classes to society and to ren- 
der them normal, it is evident that it 
must utilize the knowledge which the 
science of sociology gives concerning 
normal social life and the adjustment of 
the individual to society. The laws and 
principles of, social organization and de- 
velopment must be constantly kept in 
view if social work for any class in so- 
ciety is to become scientific. 

The relation of sociology to philan- 
thropy has often been happily compared 
to the relation of biology to medicine. 
That medical science which does not rest 
upon the general laws and principles of 
organic life, we regard today as essen- 
tially empirical, if not unscientific. Only 
the physician who understands the laws 
of heredity, variation, nutrition, repro- 
duction, and the like, is fitted to render 
the best scientific services as a medical 
practitioner. More and more, therefore, 
training in general biology is being in- 
sisted upon as a prerequisite for training 
in the medical sciences. The relation 
of the theories of organic evolution, 
heredity, and variation to the practical 
problems of the physician are now seen 
to be not as remote as they were once 
imagined. On the contrary, the greatest 
progress in medical science has of recent 
years been stimulated through the prog- 
ress of general biology; and, on the other 
hand, not a little progress in general bi- 
ology has come from experiments and 
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observations in medical science. So, too, 
we shall attempt to show that the gen- 
eral laws of the origin, development, 
structure, and function of the forms of 
human association are not ao remote 
from the practical problems of the social 
worker as they are sometimes supposed 
to he, but that on the contrary, we may 
reasonably expect more rapid advance in 
solving these practical problems when 
such general laws are understood. 

Now, problems of philanthropy or of 
social betterment may be approached by 
the social worker from three different 
scientific standpoints. First, they may 
be approached from the standpoint of 
biology, or that of physical heredity. 
Secondly, they may be approached from 
the standpoint of personal character, or 
that of individual psychical adjustment. 
Thirdly, they may be approached from 
the standpoint of social conditions, or 
that of defective social organization and 
development. I shall try to show that 
from whatever standpoint the social 
worker may approach his problems he 
has need of the guidance of sociological 
knowledge, and that the most fruitful 
approach to his problems is from the 
third standpoint or directly through sci- 
entific sociology. 

When the social worker takes up prob- 
lems in philanthropy in which physical 
heredity plays an important part, he 
should have a knowledge of the whole 
bearing of physical heredity upon 
social conditions and development. 
There can be no doubt that hered- 
ity is a very potent force in the 
social: life, and that a man’s heredi- 
tary equipment has much to do with his 
adjustment or-non-adjustment to society. 
We now know at least that all inborn 
characters or traits are transmissible 
from parent to child, and therefore, that 
the reproduction of the congenitally de- 
fective burdens future generations. We 
know, too, that through intermarriage 
congenital defects, or degenerate tend- 
encies, may be scattered broadcast in a 
population. We also know that complex 
societies are dependent for their sur- 
vival upon the equipment for life both 
physical and mental of their members, 
and that if this equipment is inherently 
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inferior, only an inferior type of social 
life can result. The spreading, there- 
fore, of hereditary defects in society 
must be regarded as a very serious mat- 
ter. Now, sociology is forced to take 
into account at every step in dealing with 
the general laws of social life the social 
effects of heredity. The philanthropy 
of the past has often made very serious 
blunders by assuming that no great social 
consequences follow from the presence 
of defective heredity, but the researches 
of investigators have pretty conclusively 
shown that deterioration in the heredi- 
tary elements of a population has played 
some part, perhaps a very great part, in 
the decline of nations in the past. The 
sociological knowledge of the bearing of 
heredity upon social conditions, as a fac- 
tor in our social life, is therefore of great 
importance in the training of the social 
worker. 

What has been said regarding the im- 
portance of understanding the bearing 
of heredity upon problems of philan- 
thropy emphasizes the importance of bio- 
logical selection in human social life 
generally. It has often been argued by 
biologists who have known little of prac- 
tical social work that charity or philan- 
thropy in all its forms is a needless in- 
terference with the natural processes of 
selection in society. Scientific philan- 
thropy, however, has long since refuted 
this charge, and the philanthropy which 
is most scientific today rightly puts for- 
ward the claim that it can and does im- 
prove upon processes of natural selec- 
tion in society, by substituting for more 
or less blind natural selection enlightened 
artificial selection. Probably no policy 
of scientific philanthropy has more ade- 
quate scientific foundations than the 
policy of permanently segregating the 
hopelessly unfit in institutions. The sci- 
entific social worker needs to understand 
the whys and wherefores of this policy. 
He needs to understand the relation of 
the policy of segregation to the general 
social welfare, and to understand this 
he must know so thoroughly the doc- 
trines of heredity and selection in their 
bearing upon human social life, that he 
will be able to persuade the taxpayer to 
provide the institutions which are nec- 
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essary to carry out the policy of segre- 
gating the hopelessly unfit. 

It has often been claimed that biolog- 
ical sociology sanctions the extermina- 
tion of the hopelessly weak and degen- 
erate elements in society; but it must be 
replied that this plan has come, not from 
the sociologists who take into full ac- 
count all that affects man’s collective life, 
but from biologists, physicians and oth- 
ers, who see only the physical aspect of 
the matter. Sociology, on the contrary, 
leads one to see that no such policy of 
exterminating the weak, or of “euthan- 
asia,’ could be entered upon by any so- 


cial group without injuring those finer 


sentiments and feelings which bind so- 
ciety together and make the higher forms 
of co-operation and of civilization pos- 
sible. Any such policy, sociology shows, 
would inevitably weaken all social bonds, 
tend to destroy the sentiment of social 
solidarity, and put a stop to the possibil- 
ity of all further advances in society 
based upon the higher altruistic feelings. 
The inevitable conclusion from a socio- 
logical point of view, then, is that so- 
ciety must care for, in the most tender 
and humane way possible, its hopelessly 
weak and degenerate elements, but care 
for them in such a way that they will 
not pollute the stream of life and burden 
future generations with defectives like 
themselves. Sociology, then, so far 
from endorsing the policy of destroying 
the weak would emphasize the necessity 
of permanently caring for them in the 
most humane manner, if they cannot be 
reclaimed to normal social life. 

The sociological knowledge of the im- 
portance of heredity and selection in so- 
cial life and progress leads at once to the 
perception of a new and higher type of 
preventive philanthropy, which shall aim 
at securing a sound physical heredity for 
every child that is born. This, to be 
sure, is in part guaranteed by the elimi- 
nation of the hopelessly weak and degen- 
erate elements from society, but this 
negative selection, it is now perceived, 
should be supplanted by educational and 
other influences which would tend to se- 
cure proper marriages between the nor- 
mal elements of a population and the 
proper control of heredity. Eugenics, as 
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the new science of controlling heredity in 
ways of social advantage has been called, 
is logically a section of preventive phil- 
anthropy, its aim being not to produce 
any special type of man, but to secure a 
normal physical heredity for all who are 
born. The program of scientific eugenics 
in bringing about changes in educa- 
tion, in custom and in law that favor 
such a selective process in human soci- 
ety, is certainly one which must be taken 
up by all scientific social workers, and 
one which can only be appreciated by 
those who have a full knowledge of the 
biological aspects of human social life, 
which should be furnished by biological 
sociology. 

The social worker who approaches his 
problems from the standpoint of individ- 
ual character and adjustment has no less 
need of sociology. Defective human 
character is, indeed, what the social 
worker who has personal relations with 
individuals of the depressed classes must 
constantly deal with. But this defective 
character can only be properly viewed 
and judged from the social point of 
view. A person may have a sound phys- 
ical heredity and be living in a relatively 
favorable social environment and yet 
lack along many lines proper psycholog- 
ical adjustment to that environment; 
that is, the person has failed, for one rea- 
son or another, to develop his character 
so that his activities shall be co-ordinated 
harmoniously and advantageously with 
those of his group. The lack of adjust- 
ment may be along religious or moral or 
intellectual lines, or it may be along in- 
dustrial lines. It has usually been 
thought that psychological sociology is 
the most useless discipline in the world 
to the practical social worker, but psy- 
chological sociology deals with this very 
question of the adjustment of individuals 
to each other in the collective life proc- 
ess. The normal relationships of indi- 
viduals to one another; the ways» in 
which their activities may be advantage- 
ously and effectively co-ordinated, the 
ways in which defective adjustments 
may best be overcome can scarcely be 
understood without a knowledge of hu- 
man society on the side of the psycho- 
logical adjustments and relationships of 
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individuals to one another. Of this knowl- 
edge, the friendly visitor in the charity 
organization must make use when she 
attempts to get a depressed family again 
properly adjusted, co-ordinated with the 
life of the community in which it lives. 
So, too, those who are dealing with de- 
pendent children must continually make 
use of the principles of social psychology 
in planning the social salvation of the 
child. All who deal with defective char- 
acter, or character under the influence of 
adverse circumstances, must have a clear 
knowledge of what constitutes right ad- 
justments of individuals to their social 
environment and what constitutes faulty 
adjustment. They must understand the 
laws and principles which underlie the 
normal adjustment of individuals in so- 
ciety, and these laws and principles are 
what the psychological sociologists are 
attempting to work out, and have in part 
successfully worked out. 

Many other illustrations might be giv- 
en of the utility of sociology in bringing 
about normal psychological adjustments 
of individuals to their social environ- 
ment. Perhaps, however, enough has al- 
ready been said to emphasize the point 
we are trying to make, namely, that it 
is only under the guidance of sociological 
knowledge, although the social worker 
may not acknowledge or even be aware 
of it, that philanthropy can see its way 
clear to render normal the psychological 
adjustments of individuals whose social 
adjustment is imperfect. 

A person’s physical heredity may be 
normal and he may have few or no de- 
fects in his personal character, yet he 
may fall into the depressed classes be- 
cause of adverse social conditions. So- 
cial conditions, indeed, play a part, the 
exact extent of which isstill not ac- 
curately known, in producing defective 
heredity and defective individual char- 
acter. In a sense, therefore, defective 
social conditions may be regarded as the 
great, though not exclusive source, of 
social maladjustment. At any = rate, 
through changes in social conditions it 
is conceivable that personal heredity and 
personal character may be largely con- 
trolled. Therefore, the view that every 
society has the abnormal persons that it 
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deserves is not far from correct. Now, 
inasmuch as sociology deals with the 
whole problem of the organization and 
development of normal society, it follows 
that the social worker needs to know all 
that scientific sociology can tell him 
about social conditions and development 
both normal and abnormal. The social 
worker who is adjusted to his task in 
the twentieth century, will certainly have 
more and more to say and to do about 
social conditions that produce abnormal 
individuals and classes. This being so, 
he must have some sound principles to 
guide him in his proposals for social 
reconstruction or betterment. Many of 
these principles, perhaps it would be re- 
plied, could be gained empirically or 
through common sense. But social 
changes of even the most imperceptible 
sort, as has repeatedly been shown by 
scientific investigation, have often im- 
portant remote consequences. The social 
worker who proposes a social change 
should be able to understand what the 
remote social consequences of such a 
change might be. 

Then again, the philanthropic worker 
is not primarily seeking to redeem an in- 
dividual here and there. Rather, if he 
understands his work aright, he is seek~ 
ing to lift all society and all social 
classes. Hence he must attack the defec- 
tive conditions in society which depress 
men. If the cost of living is increasing, 
the value of money decreasing, and 
wages remaining practically stationary, 
there is little use of the philanthropic 
worker attempting to combat poverty 
and dependence through securing better 
psychological adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his social surroundings, because 
the problem is manifestly one beyond 
the psychological adjustment of any par- 
ticular individual; and because for every 
individual redeemed by remedying de- 
fects in his character, a half-dozen may 
be depressed below the poverty line. The 
social worker is, therefore, compelled 
to go out into the broader field of social 
reconstruction or of constructive philan- 
thropy. He must deal with such ques- 
tions as the labor of women and children, 
with the sanitary and moral conditions 
which surround various occupations, 
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with the questions of long working 
hours, unjust rents, proper sanitation 
and proper housing; but these questions 
must not be dealt with simply either 
from economic or political standpoints, 
but they must be dealt with from the 
standpoint of the whole organization and 
evolution of human society, that is, from 
the standpoint of general social welfare. 

Moreover, scientific philanthropy to- 
day is actually attacking all of these 
problems of social reconstruction as be- 
ing within the proper domain of its ac- 
tivities. If the work which scientific 
philanthropy is doing along these lines 
does not rest upon the fullest knowledge 
of the constitution of human society, it 
is certainly doomed to be discredited, and 
more radical and revolutionary measures 
will gain in popularity. It is for this 
very reason, it may be suggested, that 
certain social workers occasionally be- 
come social revolutionaries. They see 
the inadequacy of dealing merely with 
the defective character of the individual, 
and the necessity of more comprehensive 
means of social regeneration, but not 
understanding the laws of social organi- 
zation and evolution, they propose im- 
patiently to accomplish their ends by 
overthrowing the existing order of things 
and attempting experiments which are 
yet without sanction from the standpoint 
of our scientific knowledge of social de- 


velopment. It may be suggested, there- 
fore, that a careful training in  so- 
ciology, which shall include the 


study of the whole of human society 
in its present organization and in its 
past development, and both in its bio- 
logical and psychological aspects, is nec- 
essary to prevent the social worker from 
introducing untested schemes of social 
reorganization, and even from becom- 
ing a social revolutionist. 

Finally, the social worker needs train- 
ing in theoretical sociology because he 
needs vision: He needs to see the rela- 
tion of his work not simply to the few in- 
dividuals that he may be helping, but to 
the whole process of human progress 
through the ages. He needs to under- 
stand his work as an element or a fac- 
tor in that social process of human de- 
velopment, which began in the unknown 
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past and which is to continue into the 
unknown future. He needs to be con- 
scious that both remedial and preventive 
philanthropy are attempts to master and 
control the social environment in the 
interests of a higher type of man and of 
human society. If he is conscious of 
this relation of his work to the whole 
process of social evolution; if he is con- 
scious, furthermore, that society, and in 
some senses, humanity, is a unity; and 
that he is making a contribution to the 
perfect development of that unity, then 
he will go to his work in a different 
spirit. He will not lose heart when dis- 
couragements come, nor will he become 
a mere social revolutionist when he sees 
some seemingly insurmountable wall of 
difficulty ahead of him. He will have in 
short, a larger vision, and therefore a 
larger faith in himself, in his work, and 
in humanity. 

Long ago Dr. Frederick Howard 
Wines emphasized the importance and 
necessity of a close correlation between 
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sociology and scientific philanthropy, in 
the same spirit and in very much the 
same words as those which have just 
been used. It would be well if the sci- 
entific social worker of today could 
come again to the viewpoint of Dr. 
Wines, and there is, perhaps, no more 
fitting way to conclude this plea for the 
thorough grounding of all of our trained 
social workers in scientific sociology, 
than by quoting at length some of his 
words. “The sociologist and the philan- 
thropist,” says Dr. Wines,’ “can be of 
the greatest possible service — indeed 
they are indispensable—to each other. 
: The corrective for each (1. ¢., 
sociology and scientific philanthropy) is 
found in the union of the two, of the sci- 
entific acid with the philanthropic alkali, 
thus producing a neutral salt of positive 
value to the social matcria imcdica. I 
would infuse into our sociologists a little 
more philanthropy and a little more 
social science into our philanthropists.” 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNWISE FARMER 


F. PARK LEWIS, M.D. 


BUFFALO 


Behold a certain farmer was driving 
along a highway, and as he journeyed he 
found that he was losing a large part of 
the choice fruit with which his wagon 
was loaded. As he saw the product of 
his labor dropping into the mud of the 
highway, he called upon his neighbors 
and friends to help him recover it. Many 
kindly disposed people, leaving their 
work, came to his assistance, and fol- 
lowed the wagon and picked up the fruit 
and put it into the wagon again. But 
most of it was bruised, and some of it 
had been crushed under the feet of the 
passers-by. 

And as the farmer continued .on his 
journey, other well-meaning people 
joined in the train, and in the course of 
time almost the entire load was made up 
of unclean and bruised fruit. Many 
weary miles had been traveled after this 
fashion when an idle fellow standing by 
the wayside, seeing the wasteful destruc- 
tion of fruit and the wearisome and vain 


toil of the well-intentioned neighbors, . 
called out in derision, “Sir, why dost 
thou not stop the holes in thy wagon?” 

And some of the friends of the farmer 
answered and said, “Hast thou not heard 
that it is not pleasant to talk about a de- 
fective wagon?” And the farmer said 
unto the questioner, “Dost thou not 
know that it is not my duty to mend 
the wagon, seeing it doth not belong to 
mes. 

And behold the procession wended its 
way on and on, the fruit continuing to 
fall in the mud along the highway, the 
good people following after and bending 
wearily to pick up all that had not been 
wholly crushed under the feet of the 
passers-by. 

“He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 

In 1908 the state of New York pro- 
vided for nearly fifty thousand physical. 

See Annals of the American Academy of; 


Political and Social Science, Vol. XII. - 49-57 
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and moral derelicts, almost two-thirds 
as many as constitute the standing army 
of the United States. They were found 
in prisons, in reformatories, in hospitals 
for the insane, in asylums for defectives, 
and in institutions for unfortunates. For 
their maintenance in that one year, the 
state appropriated nearly ten millions 
of dollars. At least half of those human 
wrecks were the direct result of vicious 
conditions which the state could and 
should control, but in the absence of 
organized preventive measures dealing 
with causes, the state not only fails to 
control, but is controlled to the extent 
of paying millions of dollars providing 
for results. This is neither sound sense, 
prudent economics, nor wise statesman- 
ship. Furthermore, the increase in de- 
generacy in all of its forms is appalling. 
It is taking millions out of the ranks of 
the producers and putting them into the 
ranks of the consumers. Indeed, it is an 
old-man-of-the-sea upon the neck of the 
taxpayer, rapidly making his burden in- 
supportable, and what is of far greater 
import, deteriorating the physical, men- 
tal, and moral integrity of the nation. 
The two poisons which are sapping the 
foundations of our national life are alco- 
hol and venereal diseases. They fill our 
hospitals for the insane, our colonies for 
epileptics, our institutions for the feeble- 
minded, our schools for the blind and 
deaf, and directly or indirectly contrib- 
-ute largely to the population of our pris- 
ons and reformatories. So rapid has 
been the growth in numbers and cost of 
maintenance of these derelicts that 
should the present ratio of increase con- 
-tinue unchecked for two generations, the 
exchequer of the state will be bankrupt, 
while a large proportion of those who 
should be taxpayers will have become 
taxeaters. It is therefore the duty of 


the state not only as a measure of self-. 


protection and an economic necessity, 
but also in defense of innocent sufferers, 
to find out how far preventable condi- 
tions are increasing the burdens of the 
state, and to institute measures whereby 
these causes may, to some extent at least, 
become inoperative. 

During the last decade the Chinese, 
after a sleep of centuries, suddenly 
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awoke to the fact that opium was the 
cause of their lethargy. Immediately, 
with a strength of character and will that 
is almost inconceivable, they determined 
to free themselves from the poison that 
was killing them, and it was done with 
such rapidity that our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
bears in Great Britain protested that the 
linutation of imports of opium was de- 
stroying their trade in India. And shall 
the Oriental be stronger in controlling 
the tyranny of vice than we who are free 
born? 

It is the duty of a state to provide 
shelter and care for her children who are 
physically, mentally, or morally unfit to 
meet the obligations of life. It is right 
that the strong should protect the weak, 
that the well should help the sick, that the 
moral should aid the immoral. This is 
true of the individual; it is equally true 
of the aggregate of individuals. It is 
axiomatic that the failure of one or two 
becomes the success of the group or the 
municipality or the state. We very gen- 
erally agree that the citizen has no moral 
right to continue indefinitely to give aid 
to those suffering from the effects of 
poverty, disease, or crime without giving 
that more fundamental help which is the 
outcome of a study of the conditions 
which produced the poverty, disease, or 
crime; but do we generally agree that the 
state is morally bound in the same degree 
to investigate the conditions which lead 
to the physical and moral degeneracy of 
an army of her citizens? But when our 
state hospitals for the insane are filled 
more rapidly than they can be built; 
when a new colony for epileptics has a 
waiting list large enough to fill it, with 
a new waiting list in sight; and when 
we know that a by no means inconsider- 
able number of the insane, of the epilep- 
tics, of the idiots, and of the tubercu- 
lous might have been normal individuals 
by the avoidance on their part, or that 
of their forefathers, of the definite and 
specific causes to which they owe their 
degeneracy, then surely it becomes not 
only the duty of the state to investigate 
and publicly proclaim the existence of 
these causes, but also to take such action 
as will save her future citizens from the 
curse of maimed and crippled lives. 
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Aside from the inhumanity involved 
in the propagation of abnormals, the cost 
to the commonwealth is alarming. Every 
sane and sound and honest citizen is an 
asset of large value to the community, 
and he may be an asset of enormous value 
if he be specifically gifted. Every degen- 
erate, every defective, takes from the 
aggregate capital a productive element 
and puts it into the debit column, giving 
it less than the normal value by reason 
of its depressant effect upon others. In 
a home in which the united struggles of 
. all of the members of normal condition 
hardly meet the demands of life, one de- 
fective—it may be an alcoholic, an idiot, 
a blind child, or a tuberculous son—is 
enough to upset the balance and throw 
the whole family into utter demoraliza- 
tion. A vicious center may thus be estab- 
lished, extending its radii—no one can 
‘tell how far! 

In nearly every one of the state de- 
partments caring for dependents, the 
subject of prevention has been consid- 
-ered and urgent suggestions made look- 
ing toward the lessening of the increas- 
ingly large numbers that are crowding 
-our public institutions. In the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Managers of Craig 
Colony, the following statement appears: 
“Tt is high time that something is done 
‘by the state to check the multiplication of 
diseases it is often impossible to cure 
and whose victims enlightened philan- 
‘thropy requires the state to care for at 
an enormously increasing rate of ex- 
pense.” Still we go on building new 
villages for epileptics, while we allow 
‘them to propagate their kind for which 
we are to care. 

In recommending technical lines of 
study, a well-known medical superin- 
‘tendent says that in his judgment, 
the first and most important is preven- 
tion of imsanity, idiocy, epilepsy, imbe- 
cility, feeble-mindedness, tuberculosis, 
and crime. The prevention of tubercu- 
‘losis, which now we know largely how 
‘to forestall, and the causes underlying 
‘it are being so widely studied that it 
need not be emphasized; but the atten- 
‘tion of the public has not been called 
‘so prominently to the prevention of, and 
‘the causes underlying, crime. A recent 
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authority asserts that fifty per cent of 
the criminal classes would probably come 
under the definition of “social unfits,” 
defective in body or intellect, and totally 
unable, without help, to shape or direct 
their lives. An enlightened public senti- 
ment is already recognizing the relation- 
ship between poverty, disease, and crime. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
many men committed to prison are men 
without work and without money, need- 


ing pity and relief, and not criminals, 


needing punishment. The distinction 
between misfortune, imprudence, and 
crime is sharply defined, and the sense 
of proportion should be carefully ob- 
served not only in the making of our 
laws, but also in their administration. 

The urgent necessity of some state con- 
trol of preventable disease in relation to 
the insane, is pointed out by the Com- 
mission in Lunacy. General paralysis 
of the insane is a fatal disease, the vic- 
tims living, on an average, five years. 
Its cause is known and preventable— 
syphilis; its prevention is of greater im- 
portance to the human race than that of 
tuberculosis, which often attacks those 
whose vital energy syphilis has reduced. 
The commission states: 

There is probably no more tragic result 
of venereal disease than the admission to 
the New York state hospitals of half a 
thousand new cases of general paralysis each 
year,—the majority of these have reached 
the prime of life, when their productive ca- 
pacity and their value to the state are the 
highest and when their responsibilities for 
the support of others have been fully as- 
sumed. During the last twenty years, the 
number of insane under treatment has in- 
creased more than ninety-seven per cent, 
while the population has increased in the 
same time only fifty-three per cent. Alcohol 
is given as an etiological factor in nearly 
forty per cent of all admissions to New York 
state hospitals. The actual loss to the state 
of New York through alcoholic insanity is 
$2,400,000 each year. 


Alcohol is one of the common causes of 
insanity, epilepsy, paralysis, and tuber- 
culosis; together with venereal diseases 
it causes half of the blindness. 

“The institutions for the feeble-minded, 
the separation of the sexes, the jurisdic- 
tion over the retention of defectives in 
institutions, and the division of the state 
into districts, should receive attention. 
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The governor should be approached with 
the view of bringing about the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate into 
the care of defectives in this state and 
elsewhere, in order to furnish material 
which could not be obtained readily in 
any other way. Such a commission 
could meet the issues which cannot very 
well be investigated under present-day 
conditions on account of numerous inevi- 
table obstacles. Then again many of the 
most important issues are not properly 
under the sphere, today, of either of the 
governing bodies. This commission 
should also investigate and report on 
matters. which determine a much broader 
policy, and above all things, it should 
take up the question of the provision for 
more efficient steps of co-ordinated pro- 
phylaxis.” 

The hour has struck for emancipation. 


We may no longer sleep and take our. 


rest. Helen Keller prophesies that “the 
time will come when instead of looking 
with pride on our great charitable insti- 
tutions, we shall come to regard them 
as monuments of our ignorance, stupidi- 
ty, and folly.” Hasten the day! 


Now the meaning of the parable is 
this. The farmer is the state; the wagon 
is the care which the state provides; the 
fruit, which the farmer is allowing to 
drop into the mud, is the only source of 
wealth which the state possesses—her 
children, for with the loss of their integ- 
rity, their intelligence, their strength, and 
their sanity, all other possessions are 
valueless; the voice is reason and com- 
mon sense, which calls upon the farmer 
in the name of humanity to stop the 
crime of producing degenerates by con- 
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trolling the things that make degenerates ; 
and the holes in the wagon are alcohol- 
ism and venereal diseases, especially 
syphilis, the mere mention of which 
shocks many of the philanthropic people 
who are engaged in picking defaced hu- 
manity out of the dirt. The preventable 
causes of lunacy, idiocy, blindness, and 
crime—causes which, in a vast number 
of cases, are known and governable— 
are filling with increasing rapidity the 
costly institutions which the state contin- 
ues to erect. Alcoholism and venereal 
diseases are undermining the foundations 
of society, and it is evident that unless 
these causes of degeneracy are stopped, 
the vitality of the nation will be de- 
stroyed, for the iniquity of the fathers 
is visited upon the children upon the third 
and fourth generation. 

What, then, shall be our answer to the 
voice? The dominant ideas of today 
are the conservation of energy and the 
prevention of waste, whether in materials 
or in forces. The entire medical profes- 
sion is concerning itself, not only with 
curing disease, but also in controlling 
the conditions that cause disease. Soci- 
ologists have long known that the twin 
curses, alcoholism and venereal diseases, 
are largely preventable and governable, 
if not by restrictive. legislation, at least 
by broader education. Were measures 
taken to limit the losses from these 
causes, we should be much nearer to the 
solution of the problem of the high cost 
of living, because thousands of human 
beings would be conserved as productive 
forces, adding to the wealth of the na- 
tion and thereby lightening the burdens 
of those less capable. 

What shall be our answer to the voice? 
In the name of economy, of justice, of 
humanity, let us stop the holes! 
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LILLIAN HOME 


WHICH AFFORDS ITS GUESTS FRESH AIR, FARM LIFE AND 
EVERY COUNTRY JOY 


WILLIAM H. MATTHEWS 


RESIDENT DIRECTOR, KINGSLEY HOUSE, PITTSBURGH 


It was in the fall of 1902 that the 
Kingsley House Association of Pitts- 
burgh began its search for a farm prop- 
erty with the purpose of establishing 
upon it a summer outing place to be used 
by those of its friends who were not 
possessed of summer homes of their 
own, who were not among those blessed 
with invitations to camps or summering 
places of other people and whose regular 
abiding places were not of the type that 
spell health and strong bodies, nor locat- 
ed in neighborhoods that give any great 
promise of physical welfare for those 
who must live therein. To be as near 
the city as possible, so that long rides by 
train would not be necessary, bearing in 
mind that many of our guests might only 
be able to visit us just a short time, and 
yet to be in “the real country,” as I have 
often heard children express themselves 
as the train sped by wooded hills and 
long stretches of meadow—that was the 
plan. Twenty miles directly north of the 
city such a place was found, away from 
the rivers and hence away from the 
mills, the shops, the smoke and the fog; 
where the sun had right of way early in 
the morning; where the blue sky reigned 
throughout the day and where the glory 
of the sunset called to eye and heart at 
evening time. 

Before purchasing, sure tests were 
made to determine whether a plentiful 
supply of water could be obtained from 
a deep driven well when springs and 
brooks ran dry. Count not too heavily 
on a spring to supply some two hundred 
people with all the water they desire in 
July and August, even if it does over- 
flow on all sides during March and April. 
Do not even pin your faith too strongly 
on the word of the oldest inhabitant who 
has never known the spring to run dry. 
Ninety acres comprised the plot, some 
thirty of it a level strip that ran along- 
side the railroad for 135 rods, with the 
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station but a few steps from the entrance 
to the property; back of this about the 
same amount of rolling hillside and then 
beyond the brow of the hill another level 
thirty acres skirted by woods admirably 
suited for a playground during the sun- 
nier hours of the day. Woodland there 
should be on any summer -home prop- 
erty, woodland where wild flowers may 
grow in abundance for all, where chil- 
dren may have their sand piles, where 
others may sleep and play in hammocks 
and swings and, somewhere off by itself, 
a piece for the boys where the brush 
grows high and thick, through which 
only narrow beaten paths run, by the side 
of which bands of Indians may lie in 
wait for the opposing foe. 

The farm buildings on the property 
stood near the railroad. For that we 
were thankful. They were so far away 
from the spot where we decided to erect 
our buildings, that no one ever thought 
either of making them over into a “fresh 
air home” or of hitching them to a new 
building. Perhaps somewhere in the 
country there are farm houses that have 
gone through such transformation satis- 
factorily and have, for all time after, 
been a joy and delight to those enthusias- 
tic souls to whose lot the necessity of 
living and working in them fell. Certain- 
ly much enthusiasm was necessary to 
carry one through a season of work in 
some such places that the writer has 
known. As a general rule the making 
over of such buildings into a summer 
home of the kind of which we write, is 
in the end more expensive than the erec- 
tion of new buildings, and with as little 
satisfaction at the end of the process as 
one would probably experience were he 
to try to transform such buildings into 
a hospital. On the level land beyond 
the brow of the hill the main building 
was erected, well away from the rail- 
road and at least a quarter of a mile 
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from any house in the village. In front 
of it sufficient ground was left for base- 
ball diamonds, _tennis courts, quoit 
grounds, see-saws and any other play 
apparatus that one might choose to in- 
stall. Especially in the early morning 
and in the evening this is the general 
playground for all, and from a spacious 
front porch the older people may watch 
all the children at their play. Nearby a 
bungalow was built for the family of the 
director of the association’s work. In 
the rear of the main building are a laun- 
dry, a cottage for the servants and an- 
other occupied by the gardener who, 
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ming pool seventy-two by thirty-four 
feet, graded from two to six feet in 
depth. Beside it stand the bathing: 
houses. All the buildings, save the gar- 
dener’s cottage, are entirely of wood, the: 
walls lined inside with hard pine-beaded 
sheathing with varnished surface, like- 
wise the ceilings of all the dormitories, 
while in the playroom and dining hall the- 
ceiling rafters and roof sheathing are left 
with sawed surface and stained with a. 
soft green. With the exception of a few 
rooms over the hallway of the main 
building, used by part of the working: 
staff, the buildings are of one story. 
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living on the property the year through, 
acts as a caretaker in winter. Beyond 
these, are the barns, ice house and out 
buildings. A short distance from the 
main building is a mothers’ cottage used 
entirely by mothers and by children un- 
der six years of age. From its front 
porch one steps at once into the wooded 
playground. Several tents, for older 
boys, are pitched over wood platforms 
standing along the edge of the woods 
that skirt the rear of the property. In 
a sunny meadow spot some 600 yards 
from the buildings is a cement swim- 


Through the many windows and the 
double glass panelled doors at the ends 
of all the dormitories the buildings are 
flooded with air and light. All are 
screened and stand open day and night. 
Rooms at the end of each dormitory are 
occupied by caretakers so that they may 
be with the children in an instant during 
the night if needed. As an added pre- 
caution against fire, a watchman patrols 
the grounds from early evening until 
morning. Two dormitories of the main 
building are used for the younger boys, 
the older ones going to the tents. The 
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smaller girls occupy one of the dormi- 
tories on the girls’ side of the house, the 
older ones the other. Big and little sis- 
ters, however, are of course allowed to 
be in the same room if they desire. 
Mothers with children too young to be 
away from them, go to their own cot- 
tage. The entire party meets in the large 
dining hall and in the evening in the 
general playroom. No summer home 
should be without such a room, large 
enough for the entertainment of the en- 
tire household. A half-hour or more 
spent there every evening is an excel- 
lent ending for the day. There the 
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tion of the house being about 400 barrels, 
provision was thus made for any possible 
break down in the pumping machinery. 
Two tanks were used instead of one so 
that one might be cleaned even while the 
house was in operation. From these, a 
supply of water is run into the swimming 


‘pool every day and at the end of each 


two weeks, when the party returns to the 
city, the pool is scrubbed from top to 
bottom and both tanks emptied into it. 
Before another party of guests arrives, 
the tanks are again pumped full. Em- 
phasis has always been placed on good 
plumbing. The outside toilets are 
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party is one big family. Then, too, on 
wet days it is a sure preventive of home- 
sickness. To entertain a party of 150 or 
more children without such a room on a 
day when they cannot be out-of-doors, 
is a task before which the best of care- 
takers will quail after a few experiences. 

At the highest point on the property, 
which happily was a knoll near the back 
line of the farm and well removed from 


all the buildings, a deep well was driven 


and a pumping plant and two storage 
tanks with a total capacity of 1,300 bar- 
rels installed. The total daily consump- 


equipped with automatic flushing tanks. 
The buildings have but one entrance. A 
wire fence, meeting the entrance door 
on both sides, encloses each building in 
a good sized square, so that all possibil- 
ity of children congregating near them 
is removed. Between the boys’ and the 
girls’ buildings there is a distance of 
about seventy-five yards, the laundry dry- 
ing grounds occupying this space. The 
sewage from all of the property is car- 
ried to a large cement vault built on the 
lower part of the farm. Here itis 
planned to build, during the present 
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Lillian Home is so arranged that one may go from the main lobby to any part in a few seconds. 
Note complete separation of boys’ and girls’ dormitories in the points of the star. 


year, a modern sewage disposal plant. 
To obtain the largest possible use of 
all the land was one of the early plans. 
It was desirous to carry on farming op- 
erations to an extent sufficient to main- 
tain a few head of stock and to give to 
the children that delight which comes 
from a romp in the hay field and even 
the greater fun of a possible ride on a 
hay wagon. It is sufficient to say that the 
driver who gets caught going to the barn 
with but half a load on his racks, will 
have all that his horses can pull of an- 
other sort of crop before he gets far 
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out of the fields. More than one boy and 
girl has had, I believe, the best hour of 
his or her life driving the hay rake 
through the Lillian Home fields. All of 
the thirty acres alongside the railroad is 
given over to farming, the main crops 
being hay, oats, corn and potatoes. The 
grain is threshed on the place, and on the 
first threshing day I remember calling 
in vain at the breakfast table for a hand 
whose owner had ever witnessed the 
process. (With another form of thresh- 
ing, I have no doubt that some of those 
present had had a larger experience.) 
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A HOUSE OF QUIET. 


The mothers’ building is used only for sleeping and resting, the occupants joining the younger 
guests in the dining room of the main building and gathering with them 
in the general playroom for the evening. 


It was a great morning, and proud were 
the boys who were assigned to tread 
the straw stack and carry to the bins 
the oats as they slid from the thresher. 
On one of the slightly sloping hillsides 
nearer the house, some five acres are set 
aside for the truck garden and here are 
grown the peas, beans, tomatoes and 
many other things that help to satisfy 
large appetites as also to keep down 
grocers’ bills. Through all of the prop- 
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erty winding roads have been built, thou- 
sands of trees and shrubs planted and 
many a barren spot transformed into a 
place where a wealth of flowers now finds 
congenial. place. - Flowers, like the chil- 
dren, are ever present at Lillian Home. 
Trailing over the banks, throwing their 
bloom and fragrance over trellis and 
pergola, they give welcome to the chil- 
dren when they come and send them back 
to the city laden with wealth. Why 
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should any place of this kind be other- 
wise! The man or woman in charge of 
a children’s home who, as I once heard 
it expressed, won’t have flowers about 
the place “‘because they are a bother to 
keep and because the children don’t care 
about them anyway,” ought to get an- 
other job. They are out of place. The 
children in their care will probably look 
as hopeless, as unhappy, and as desolate 
as do the grounds about the buildings. 
Not only for the children I speak, but 
also for the older guests. To see the old 
ladies picking their way in the early 
morning and in the shadows of evening 
through the flower gardens, stooping to 
get the fragrance of the blossoms that to 
them as to no others seem to be a con- 
stant source of delight, of wonder and of 
companionship, to hear them sometimes 
tell of “some like them which they use 
to have in the old country, and they 
haven’t seen any like them since’”—that 
alone is sufficient reason for flower gar- 
dens. Let me mention here that in all of 
our planting and parking nothing has 
been done to interfere with the freedom 
of play of the children. The “keep off 
the grass” sign will nowhere be found. 
Of course baseball and like games can- 
not be played to advantage in shrubberies 
and flower gardens. But there is place 
for all of that on the piece of level, clear 
ground that stretches from the front of 
the house to the hillsides, which is kept 
in that condition for just such purposes. 

Perhaps a word should be said con- 
cerning the caretakers’ work with the 
children. Six such persons are usually 
on the staff, three men and three women, 
averaging one to about every thirty chil- 
dren. They are with the children all of 
the time, the men taking part in the ball 
games, swimming and other sports with 
the boys. The boys spend much of their 
time in athletics of one kind and another, 
competitive contests often being arranged 
between the different dormitories and 
tents. With the boys there must be 
plenty of action, “something doing” 
most of the time, and it is for the men 
in charge to plan this with them and to 
take part in it. One often reads pretty 
little “fresh air stories” about city boys 
being so overcome with the quiet, the 
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beauty and the strangeness of the coun- 
try, that they are seized with a longing 
to lie in the grass all day and gaze at the 
sky. Occasionally one such boy may 
be found, but generally speaking the boys 
who seem anxious to wander off to spend 
an hour or so alone behind the hay stack 
or in some other secluded spot, are not 
going there to contemplate nature or to 
gaze at the moon. These lads feel 
strongly the call of the things which 
they have grown accustomed to in the 
city streets, bad as many of such things 
may be. Other and better outlets for 
their spirits must be found. At this 
point let it be said that a summer home 
should not be considered a reform school, 
and I doubt very much the wisdom of 
sending to such a place a boy or girl 
known to have vicious habits and conse- 
quently in need of much personal care 
and supervision on the part of those in 
charge. I would not be understood as 
wanting in sympathy and anxiety for 
such children, knowing, as I do, that they 
are often but the result of a vicious and 
wicked environment not of their choos- 
ing. Far from it. But a place with 
that general freedom of action among 
its guests which is sought at Lillian 
Home, is hardly the place for such a boy 
or girl. Two weeks is too short a time 
to get the necessary grip and control 
needed if one would bring about a per- 
manent improvement. Then again, the 
time and attention of a caretaker may 
be so taken up with one such boy or girl 
as to make it impossible for him to ac- 
quire the companionship and friendship 
of the others. 

The pool is not used at the same time 
by the boys and girls, the latter taking 
the hour before the boys’ period. There 
is no reason why it could not be.so used, 
provided it was of sufficient size to al- 
low the boys to have their more active 
fun without any interference. When 
some seventy boys rush from the bathing 
house, all anxious to be the first “to hit 
the water,” diving and splashing from 
every corner, there would not seem to be 
much place for the girls. It would hard- 
ly seem necessary to say that the greatest 
care is taken to see that every person 
using the pool is in such physical condi- 
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tion as to warrant sharing a common 
swimming pool. 

Walks are often taken over the coun- 
try, trips made to berry fields and occa- 
sional visits to orchards of farmers who 
are not able to resist the pleadings and 
the cheers of their visitors. I suppose 
the caretakers’ busiest time comes when 
such permission is granted with the ad- 
monition that ‘‘you can have all you 
find on the ground if you don’t shake the 
trees.” On the last evening of each 
party “a show” is given in the playroom 
by the more talented ones who have been 
discovered during the two weeks’ stay. 
There are music and songs every evening 
as the whole party comes together, this 
beginning as all gather about the porch 
and ending in the playroom with the 
singing of America and the good night 
cheer given with a might and main that 
carries to the village far below. Nine 
o’clock is the bed time; the rising bell 
rings at seven, with breakfast between 
seven-thirty and eight. 

Over all the household is the “house 
mother,” a position that calls for a wom- 
an of rare ability and fine spirit, a lady 
always in the very best and highest sense 
of that word. On her will depend large- 
ly whether you are to have a home or an 
institution. So, too, the men and women 
chosen as caretakers should be of high 
type, men and women who may be count- 
ed upon to be fair, courteous, consid- 
erate and strong in all their relations 
with the children, men and women who 
each day through their own lives increase 
the world’s stock of honor, kindliness, 
gentleness and patience. They should be 
capable of something more than merely 
caring for children physically. A trained 
nurse in charge of the mothers’ cottage 
is a member of the working staff. 

Perhaps the question will occur to 
some, whether any work is done by those 
who come to the home. Generally speak- 
ing, no. The girls and the mothers care 
for their own beds. Any morning will 
see a wagon load of boys or girls going 
off with the gardener to help him dig the 
potatoes and pick the beans and peas 
for dinner. Another group will later be 
found helping shell the peas. Squads of 
boys clean the grounds about the house, 
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sweep the cement walks about the swim- 
ming pool and keep the swings in order. 
Some help in the flower gardens or about 
the barn. A general spirit of helpfulness 
is a part of the program. But heavy 
work, such as dishwashing, cleaning 
floors and laundry work, is done by 
others... Our ~guests, especially. - othe 
mothers, come to the home to rest, and 
rest they do. Nor is there any commer- 
cial relation established between us and 
our guests. They are invited to spend 
two weeks with us in the country just as 
you, if you happen to own a cottage by 
sea or lake, might choose to invite a few 
friends to spend a part of the month 
with you. They pay their own railroad 
fare, except in cases where this is known 
to be absolutely impossible. They are 
free to return to the city any day they 
wish if, for any reason, they do not like 
our hospitality. The little lad whose 
shoes hardly hold together throughout 
the first day of his visit, or whose trous- 
ers must be patched before he ventures 
on the ball field, receives the same wel- 
come as the one whose aunt or uncle has 
furnished him with a pair of duck trous- 
ers and an outing shirt to be used 
on his vacation. The spirit and policy 
of the home have been so established 
that there is no more suggestion or 
feeling of charity between host and 
guest here than between you and your 
guest. Something may be said in favor 
of the policy adopted at some homes of 
requiring a small payment, fifty cents or 
a dollar a week. That done, however, 
there exists at once, it seems to me,’ a 
different relation between you and your 
guests than the one I have endeavored to 
describe. One may choose between the 
two. The writer prefers that of friend 
inviting friend to that of a possible com- 
bination of friend and hotel keeper. 
While the main parties that visit the 
home remain for two weeks, some stay 
longer or perhaps return for a second 
fortnight. This is especially true of 
some of the older guests, old ladies who 
spend two weeks with us in June before 
the rush of school children begins and 
return again in September after the 
public schools have taken the boys and 
girls back to their desks. Those of us 
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who are in a position to do so, send our 
children off to the country as soon as the 
schools close and keep them there until 
they open. I often wish that a similar 
program could be carried out for every 
child of the alley and the tenement, for 
we should then begin to have a stronger 
race of men and women. While, where 
numbers are great and summer camps 
and homes limited in their capacity, we 
are ofttimes compelled to refuse a sec- 
ond visit, let us not begrudge that to 
any child or tired out mother if it is pos- 
sible to provide it without depriving an- 
other. A great many of the older boys 
and girls visit us for one week, that be- 
ing all the time they can be away from 
their work. Others come for week ends 
only. Many parents visit us on Sunday, 
spending the day with their children who 
are members of the two-weeks’ party, a 
practice which is not usually encouraged 
in institutions, I believe, but which would 
seem to be the natural and homelike 
thing to do in a summer home. There 
are also many day excursions, parties 
going from the city playgrounds and 
other children’s centers and picnicking 
out-of-doors. 5 
From its very beginning Lillian Home 
has placed emphasis on the need of pro- 
viding summer outings for mothers. The 
settlement worker, spending so much of 
his or her time in and about the homes of 
the so-called poor, realizes how the 
mothers, to a degree greater than any 
other members of the family, must bear 
the heat and burden of the day. Their 
work is never done. Over the stove, at 
the tub, they toil every day. In the even- 
ing one notes them sitting in the door- 
ways, or on the curbs, nursing to sleep 
the little babes, hoping that some breezes 
may come to hush the fretful cry. To 
the boy and girl the park and the play- 
ground are, in many cities, and among 
them our own, each year drawing nearer 
and becoming more open. The father 
comes home, finds his meal ready for 
him, eats it and is off for the evening to 
watch a twilight game of ball on some 
nearby grounds, to join some neighbor 
on the street or elsewhere for an even- 
ing chat and smoke, or perhaps to a 
lodge or club. The mother works on, 
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getting the children to bed and planning 
for the morning breakfast. A winter’s 
hard work is always behind her and an- 
other ahead. Rest from the one is need- 
ed and a renewal of courage and strength 
to meet the other. Many of them cannot 
go if they must leave little children. at 
home. Nor will they often care to go 
to one place while their children go to 
another. Our way of meeting that prob- 
lem is to invite all at the same time. Be- 
fore we built our mothers’ cottage, which 
is the last addition to the property, the 
larger part of one of the girls’ dormi- 
torities was divided into single and 
double rooms that were used for those 
who will now occupy the cottage. Many 
of the fathers visit their families on Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays. Special 
effort is made to get to the country those 
mothers to whom has come the necessity 
of working in stores, shops and offices 
for the support of their children. Vaca- 
tion arrangements with their employers 
are often made by a representative of 
Kingsley House, substitutes for their 
places being provided if so desired and 
assurance obtained that their work will 
be ready for them when they return. Of 
course many are able to make these ar- 
rangements for themselves. There are 
always some, however, who hesitate to 
do so. 

The menus at the home are not of 
complicated variety, the main staples be- 
ing bread, butter, vegetables (all raised 
on the place), eggs, rolled oats and milk, 
a quart a day for every child being the 
average of the latter. Meat is usually 
served at noon. 

A summer home may be a source of 
pride to the town in which it is located 
or again the inhabitants may wish it had 
chosen to locate elsewhere. One can- 
not be surprised at the latter attitude 
when encroachment is made upon adjoin- 
ing properties or annoyance given to 
neighbors. A farmer is not inclined to 
wish the home any joy if he goes out in 
his fields some day to find a part of a 
rail-fence down, his meadow trampled or 
his hay and oat cocks bowled over. If 
capable people are in charge, this will 
not occur. A summer home may at 
times give opportunity to teach the 


American youth a lesson as to property 
rights. Our town neighbors are, I be- 
lieve, always glad when they see the first 
party of the children arriving in June 
and sorry when the last party in Septem- 
ber boards the train for home. No day 
during the summer is more pleasant to 
us than the annual “town reception day,” 
for which invitations are sent from the 
home to all living within the borough to 
come and spend the day with us. The 
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watch dogs keep guard 
alone in the village on 
that day. 

The conducting of a 
summer outing home 
whose guest list changes 
every two weeks will be 
neither satisfactory nor 
wholly successful unless 
it be connected in some 
way with one or more city 
organizations that are con- 
stantly in touch with those 
who make up the visiting 
parties. The most satis- 
factory results will prob- 
ably be obtained where 
the connection is with a 
city organization whose 
representatives live and 
work the year round with 
those who share the 
home’s hospitality. 
These people must con- 
stantly be at work plan- 
ning and arranging the 
visits for the entire sea- 
Sons J Lhe. “Ct yeroiice 
should be kept constantly 
open, day and evening, so 
that anyone may come 
and secure information. 
The most useful person 
in conducting a summer 
home may easily be the 
one in charge of the city 
end of the work. He 
should have worked at the 
other end of the line long 
enough to be thoroughly 
conversant with its prob- 
lems. He should know 
how to arrange the parties 
so that they will “fit the 
house,” for it is not always possible to 
change the house to fit the party. It 
is hard sometimes, to make people un- 
derstand that it is not always possible 
to substitute a boy for a girl or a woman 
with four or more boys for one with the 
same number of girls. Summer home 
workers will recall more than one in- 
stance where parties have arrived with 
just such substitutions; or of some zeal- 
ous worker arriving at the station with 
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her party just as the train was ready to 
pull out, proudly announcing that as John 
and James had decided not to come she 
had brought Alice and Jane in their 
stead so that there would be no vacant 
places. Fortunate indeed were those who 
trained under that pioneer of fresh air 
workers, Willard Parsons, who for years 
managed the summer outing work of the 
New York Tribune. He never allowed 
one to make that mistake more than once. 
The man in our city office keeps on his 
desk a complete chart of dining and 
sleeping rooms. Of these he has several 
printed at the beginning of the season. 
He is able, early in June, to pick up his 
September chart and tell you at once 
just who has applied for a place in that 
month and the room which has tentative- 
ly been assigned. When the day arrives 
for the departure of a party some few 
changes will, of course, be necessary. 
Each caretaker coming in from the 
country on the morning of the day on 
which the party is to leave, receives from 
him the chart of that part of the house 
of which he or she has oversight at night. 
On this appears the name, age, and home 
address of each guest. Acquainted as he 
is with his people, he is easily able to 
place chums and neighbors together in 
rooms and to give them places together 
in the dining room. The best of homes, 
conducted by the kindest hearted and 
most capable of men and women, will not 
be wholly free of homesick children. 
The mother love in the children of the 
tenement is quite as strong as in children 
who live in more luxurious places—at 
times even stronger, I think. Play as 
they may all day upon the street, they 
are, when evening shadows fall, “just 
their mother’s little boy.” © And these 
little youngsters, away from mother for 
the first time overnight, as they toddle 
off to bed in a new place amidst strange 
surroundings, are far less likely to cry 
for mother if, instead of children whom 
they have never seen before getting ready 
for bed, they find on each side of them, 
two little ones from the same alley or 
street with whom they have gone to 
school every day during the winter just 
gone. Moreover, under such a plan, it 
is easily possible for the caretakers, if 
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the children are strange to them, to be- 
come acquainted on the train and to 
know their names at once. A man has 
a better grip on a boy immediately if he 
is able to call him by his first name, than 
if he must depend upon “Hey there boy!” 
Again, under such a plan, I have seen 
as many as 150 boys and girls out on 
the ball field, in the woods or away to 
the swimming pool within half an hour 
after their arrival at the home, all as- 
signed to their beds and their extra cloth- 
ing (if they have any) put away in their 
lockers. Without such a plan I have 
seen all sorts of confusion prevail while 
names were being taken, beds chosen and 
supper time arriving before anyone 
knew who was who or just where each 
child was to sleep two hours later. Fur- 
ther, where, as is often the case, older 
boys and girls and mothers are going 
to the home for the second or third sea- 
son, the man on the city end will see 
that there are enough of these in each 
party to provide balance and to establish 
an esprit de corps throughout the whole 
family and to set the pace aright 
from the very beginning. It would 
always be best, of course, to be able 
to have both in the city and in the 
country a person in charge who had been 
a part of one’s work the year round. Yet, 
feeling the importance of this as I do, 
I should, were I compelled to choose, 
keep the person acquainted with the city 
conditions in the city and place the new 
worker in the country. Perhaps the 
reader will be inclined to think that such 
a plan savors too much of “red tape.” 
To us it means simply organization in- 
stead of confusion; a saving of time and 
worry; a system whose actual mechanism 
is felt and noted only by the good soldier 
who sits at the city desk. To the children 
it means more of freedom, joy and happy 
companionship. 

Another very essential person on the 
city end of a large summer home work 
is, we believe, a trained district nurse; 
one excellent in her professional capacity 
and at the same time equally wise and 
tactful as a friendly visitor, for much of 
her work will be of the latter kind. 
Many people who most need the two 
weeks in the country, especially among 
the mothers, will not be among those who 
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come of their own accord to the city 
office. This for several reasons. They 
think they cannot be away from home for 
so long a time; they are confronted some- 
times with the seemingly impossible task 
of “getting the children ready.” The 
visitor will know how to advise and help. 
Many who apply for places at our home 
are people with whom we have no con- 
nection in our winter work. When they 
are sent to us by other organizations in 
whose recommendation we have confi- 
dence, it is not necessary for our visitor 
to call upon them. In many instances, 
however, such a visit may be both wise 
and necessary. 

In a professional capacity the nurse 
will also be most useful. For the safety 
of all concerned, the greatest care must 
be taken to guard against any contagious 
diseases being brought to the home. One 
cannot always be content with merely 
consulting daily the reports issued by 
the Bureau of Health. Homes must 
sometimes be visited before one is sure 
of the physical condition of some mem- 
ber of the family. More than that, I 
have often seen children come to the 
office with the question keen on face and 
tongue, “Can we go to the country?”, 
when it was very evident that they could 
not go unless something were done in 
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way of preparation. “No, you cannot 
go”; that is one way of meeting the prob- 
lem. Dismissing problems, however, is 
not solving them. There comes to my 
mind an instance of a little girl not more 
than thirteen years of age coming into 
the office with four younger brothers and 
sisters to ask the above question. She 
had been told of the possibility by another 
little girl living in the same alley. Every 
child bore the marks of an infectious skin 
disease. Our nurse visited the home the 
next day. She found that this oldest girl 
was the housekeeper of the family, the 
mother having died during the previous 
winter. By daily visits for some time, 
the nurse was able to bring about a con- 
dition that made possible the longed for 
visit to the country for all of the chil- 
dren. One might write of other like 
cases. To a summer home work of any 
size, such a worker would seem absolute- 
ly necessary. Cleanliness must always 
be insisted upon and any necessary work 
to that end should be done in the city. 
It is an outrageous insult for a party of 
children, whose’ mothers keep them as 
clean and wholesome as do any mothers 
in the land, to be lined up and treated 
to an examination upon their arrival at 
a summer home, because of the possi- 
bility of there being some two or three 
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in a party in need of such treatment. It 
is small wonder that one finds mothers 
refusing to allow their children to go 
away for fear such treatment be accord- 
ed them. Let all such work be done in 
the city under the direction of a kindly 
and intelligent nurse, who will place the 
responsibility where it belongs and give 
both good advice and _ result-bearing 
instruction. ~ 

Lillian Home was not built to its pres- 
ent size during the first year of its op- 
eration. Then its capacity was but fifty. 
Today it will accommodate that many 
and two hundred more. But the plan of 
the whole was made from the start, so 
that as growth of building and develop- 
ment of work have come there has been 
but little need of tearing out and recon- 
struction. During the season of 1909 its 
guest list was as follows: 
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made its work their chief concern. One 
sometimes wishes that he might bring 
together at one time all who, during the 
past six years, have known the joy of a 
visit to Lillian Home. Representative of 
many nations would they be. From hun- 
dreds of streets would they assemble, 
mothers.who each year look forward to 
the two weeks of rest and recuperation, 
five and six-year youngsters whose first 
trip to Valencia was made in their moth- 
ers’ arms, shouting boys and girls who 
once made the journey in the kindergar- 
ten parties, young men and women who 
have had the best times of their lives at 
Lillian Home. As I have watched the 
growth of flower, plant and tree from 
year to year on the grounds about the 
home, each season pushing forth their 
new branches, making beautiful and 
sweet the spots once bare and unlovely, 
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The total ex- 
pense of the 
work was $1I,- 
o10.14. The suc- 
cess which has 
marked its life 
may, generally 
speaking, be at- 
tributed to three 
things — the 
broad, generous 
Spinvt of its 
founder, Charles 
Bay lor of 
Pittsburgh, the 
loyal support ac- 
corded it by its 
many generous 
patrons, and the 
devotion, faith- 
fulness and en- 
Coy eo rae t He 
group of work- 


each year giving 
to the world a 
larger fruitage 
and a richer fra- 
grance, I have 
thought them 
symbolic of the 
home itself, each 
year growing 
stronger in its 
friendships, tak- 
ing to itself new 
ones, sending 
into lives made 
bare and monot- 
onous by hard- 
ship and struggle 
its message of 
hope and cheer, 
adding each 
season to the 
world’s stock of 
courtesy, beau- 


ers who each 
summer have 
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ty,  kindliness 
and gentleness: 


“BROKEN RAILS.” 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


FOR DISABLED R. R. EMPLOYES 


While movements to prevent indus- 
trial accidents and increase the assured 
compensation to working people and 
their families for industrial injuries and 
loss of life have recently been inaugurat- 
ed by state legislatures and some of our 
greatest manufacturing and railway cor- 
porations, we should not fail to credit 
the trade unions with having initiated 
long ago their own efforts to provide for 
their disabled members and the families 
of their dead. The most recent evidence 
of, their self-sacrificing and successful 
struggle to do so is furnished in the dedi- 
cation of the Home for Aged and Dis- 
abled Railroad Employes at Highland 
Park, Ill., near Chicago. The story of its 
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inception, growth and completion is full 
of courage, pathos and significance. 

A doctor, who had formerly been a 
member of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, in the course of his duties as 
a physician, found one of his old rail- 
way comrades in the Cook county poor- 
house. Resenting the stigma cast upon 
the brotherhood by having one of its 
members an inmate in a public poor- 
house, he conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a home where brotherhood men might 
find care and comfort in old age or 
might be nursed back to some sort of 
working capacity when disabled. At first 
he offered such care to as many as he 
could take into his own home, appealing 
meanwhile to the several brotherhoods to 
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support financially a larger and more ef- 
fective effort. This was in 1890. One 
after another of the public-spirited rail- 
way union men joined him, until in 1903 
John O’Keefe devoted his patient energy 
and good executive ability to building 
up the institution and securing for it an 
adequate building plant. He enlisted the 
four railway brotherhoods’ sanction and 
co-operation. Through the annual vol- 
untary contribution of the divisions and 
local lodges of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, of the Order of 
Railway Conductors and of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, together 
with the Ladies’ Auxiliary of each, the 
home has grown up from two or three 
little frame cottages to the massive build- 


ing, the picture of which we are glad to. 


present. 


NEW HOME FOR OLD AND INJURED 


Surrounded by five acres of fine land, it 
stands three stories high above the base- 
ment, one wing being 150 feet long by 
forty-two feet wide and the other sixty- 
two feet long by forty feet wide. In de- 
sign and color scheme it is very attractive. 
In its provisions for safety, comfort and 
convenience it is very complete. The 
construction is fireproof throughout. 
Electrical elevators convey the crippled 
men in their wheeled chairs from their 
rooms to any floor in the building and 
to the recreation rooms and grounds. 
The building will accommodate 108 men, 
only thirty-two inmates having previ- 
ously been cared for. A well-equipped 
hospital with twelve beds and trained 
nurses is maintained in the building. 

It was with justifiable pride that the 
former grand master of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, in opening the 
dedicatory exercises, said: “I am glad 
to have such a large audience here to- 
day to see us doff the rags of poverty and 
put on the clothes of affluence and re- 
spectability. We have not provided this 
home for aged and disabled railroad em- 
ployes as a matter of charity. It has 
been and will be a matter of duty with 
us. The railroad men of the country owe 
to their less fortunate brothers a duty 
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that is greater than the duty of being 
charitable.” 


THE SHADOW OVER THE SPIRIT 


And yet, beautiful and comfortable as 
the new home is, it will hardly dissipate 
the shadows which shut in a man sud- 
denly thrown from the working world 
and the activities of life, at the very 
bloom of his power and earning capacity. 
Anyone who has felt for himself or oth- 
ers the ennui of institutional life will ap- 
preciate these words of the patient and 
sturdy manager: “To the casual vis- 
itor—the looker-on—all seems pleasant, 
work light and everything joyous; but 
the employe and those who stay a while 
at the home can realize the perplexities 
that come with such positions. For 
twenty-four hours a day and 365 days in 
the year the greatest difficultities at the 
home are the petty criticisms, bickering 
and jealousies among the old brothers 
themselves. The manager is a board of 
arbitration many times, and over the 
most trivial matters. This can best be 
explained in the words of one of our old 
brothers: “The greatest and only trouble 
at the home is with the men themselves, 
who are dissatisfied with themselves and 
with almost everything and everybody, 
and consequently our dissatisfaction 
makes us cross, irritable and ready to 
complain at nothing real.’ Thus it will 
be seen some of those who stop to reason 
with themselves realize what they them- 
selves are.’ And what are they? One 
has only to look around to see that they 
are “broken rails,” as with grim, laugh- 
terless humor they call themselves. They 
look as if they had been through all the 
battles of a great war. They are men 
with one or both legs gone, some with- 
out fingers, others without hands and 
still others with injured spines and dark 
lines of pain furrowed through their 
faces. Others still are bearing the addi- 
tional burden of old age. Upon most of 
them the shadows of a broken life, of 
days cut short or lingering too long, of 
separation from family, the awful quiet 
after the. rush and roar of their work-a- 
day life, and of disappointed hopes, deep- 
ly overcast the blue in their eyes and the 
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sunshine of their smile. For this injury 
to the spirit and this loss of life while liv- 
ing this world has no “compensation.” 


SOLDIERS OF INDUSTRY 


Governor Deneen in formally opening 
the building on the occasion of its dedica- 
tion truly said what not only the rail- 
way brotherhoods but the public will take 
to heart: 


It is to the example set by organizations 
such as yours, that we owe the fact that 
to-day in nearly every civilized country 
some form of industrial protection, or insur- 
ance or other means of public provision 
against the sudden. consequences of accident 
or the more insidious encroachments of age, 
which deprive men of their power of earn- 
ing their livelihood has been made. The 
organizations of railroad brotherhoods which 
have displayed the most active interest and 
taken the lead in bringing about the erec- 
tion of these buildings are to be highly com- 
mended for their devotion to a cause of such 
beneficence and importance to their fellow 
workmen. 

It is to be hoped that other industrial or- 
ganizations and the state itself may be in- 
fluenced by your example in providing more 
effectively for the care and comfort of all 
disabled soldiers of industry whom accident 
or misfortune has rendered incapable of 
meeting unaided the stern demands of the 
battle of life. 


REDUCING DEATH RATE ON THE RAILS 


A ray of cheer is thrown upon the 
pathos of this scene by the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
during 1909 the number of killed by rail- 
way accidents was reduced nearly one- 
half and the number injured nearly 
twenty per cent, and yet 2,791 were killed 
and 63,920 injured last year, while in 
1907, 5,000 persons were killed and 76,- 
286 were injured. Of those who were 
killed 1,011 were employes who met death 
in train accidents, while 520 employes did 
so in 1909; 8,924 of them were injured 
in train accidents in 1907 and ‘4,877 in 
1909. The reduction in casualties suf- 
fered by passengers is still more encour- 
aging. Nota single passenger was killed 
on the trains of four great American 
railways during the last year. 27,000,000 
were carried by the Chicago and North- 
western Railway last year without the 
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loss of a single life. During the last ten 
years, of the 193,787,224 passengers car- 
ried over the Delaware and Lackawanna 
Railroad, not a single life was lost. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad claims that not a 
single passenger has been killed in a train 
wreck for more than fifteen years. Dur- 
ing 1908, of 141,659,543, the total num- 
ber of passengers carried, only one per- 
son out of every 1,388,819 was injured in 
train wrecks. 

Of the 125,000,000 passengers trans- 
ported by the Erie Railroad in five years 
there was not a single fatality, although 
its main line of 1,000 miles has a large 
portion of its mileage in single track. 

Of the 1,600 railways in the United 
States, 600 are subsidiary lines, a great 
majority of which claim that their pas- 
senger trains were run without accident 
of any kind during 1908. This increased 
safety of passengers is attributed by the 
interstate commerce authorities to im- 
provements in the road beds, double 
tracks and the block system. The 
greatest proportion of casualties to em- 
ployes are due to switching, and most ac- 
cidents to others to the deadly grade 
crossings. In many cases people are run 
down through carelessly trespassing at 
dangerous points upon the railroads’ right 
of way. 

If the railways continue to prevent ac- 
cidents at last year’s rate, however, the 
great industrial plants will need to de- 
velop their precautions in order to claim 
a better record than the railways in re- 
gard to injuries and loss of life suffered 
by their employes. 


INJURED IN THE COURSE OF DUTY 


Everybody's Magazine has rendered a 
great public service in furnishing its 
readers, and through them the public and 
the press, with William Hard’s articles 
on industrial accidents. It has still more 
widely extended this service by re-print- 
ing the articles, with the opinions of rep- 
resentative men, in a pamphlet entitled 
Injured in the Course of Duty. From 
its unique address to its impressive con- 
clusion, every page is alive with the inter- 
est of incident, the directness of fact, the 
incisiveness of appeal to reason, con- 
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science, economy and humanity. The 
pamphlet resembles a rapid firing gun 
more than anything else in all the litera- 
ture of the subject. It is addressed to: 


All captains of industry who wish to be 
captains of people as well as captains of 
money— 

All labor leaders who wish to advance the 
interests of their followers through co-opera- 
tion as well as through combat— 

All legislators who wish to take their 
part in a movement destined to produce, in 
the near future, in every state in the Union, 
a whole new body of law— 

All Americans who can be brought to 
realize that every accident (and _ especially 
every unpaid-for accident) hurts the coun- 
try as well as the individual, and that a 
proper settlement of the accident question 
will effect a stupendous annual saving of 
national human resources. 

And, finally, to all persons of conscience 
who cannot rest easy till a great wrong is 
righted. 


As “bad for labor and capital’ are 
cited “too many accidents, a barbarous 
system of paying for accidents, and na- 
tional waste’; as “good for labor and 
capital, rigid accident prevention laws, 
automatic compensation for all accidents 
and the national economy of saving our 
physical and financial strain for the world 
struggles.” 

In conclusion, the development of a 
better situation is declared to be “no 
sudden freshet, no creature of a spring 
rain.” Its origin is attributed to “sound- 
ly labored theory.” Its course is said 
to have “been dug for it by informed 
statesmanship. It has gained 
volumes with every decade until now it 
cannot possibly be dammed or even di- 
verted.” It saturates “all human opin- 
ion not only on the subject of industrial 
accidents, but also on the subject of sick- 
ness and also on the subject of old age, 
and also on the subject, finally, of unem- 
ployment.” 


THE PURPOSE WITH THE STORY 


The climax claimed for the discussion, 
the “modest purpose to hasten by even 
so small a margin of time, the day when 
the states of this nation will of necessity 
adopt a recognized remedy for all rec- 
ognized wrong,” namely, “these four 
great continuous evils—loss of earning 
power by accident, loss of earning power 
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by sickness, loss of earning power by 
old age, and loss of earning power by 
unemployment.” 

The Ridgeway Company in offering 
this booklet to the public says “that the 
basis of business is the necessity for 
earning a living,” but that the same spirit 
impels it to print this work that “prompts 
you Mr. Manufacturer and you Mr. 
Banker and you Mr. Foreman and you 
Mr. Legislature, to depart from your 
ordinary rules and to give lavishly of 
your time and money to some cause that 
seems to you good.” So the company 
says it has again gone down into its 
pockets at greater cost than was incurred 
in securing the original articles, because 
it wants this little book “to count in the 
industrial life of this nation” and because 
of the hope that after reading it “you 
will enroll yourself with those who feel 
that nothing which concerns men, should 
be a matter of indifference to others.” 


CIGAR MAKERS’ GREAT BENEFIT 


The Cigar Makers’ International Un- 
ion more fully reports its exceptionally 
successful benefits than any other labor 


- organization whose published accounts 


pass under our review. The statement 
for 1909 gives good ground to the cigar 
makers for gratification at the success of 
the mutual help which they extend to 
each other. In out-of-work benefits $76,- 
107.25 was paid last year which decreased 
the total of their general fund by $33,- 
776.30 owing to exceptionally large drafts 
upon it. The amount drawn for this pur- 
pose in a normal year (1907) was only 
$19,497.50, while in 1908 during a sharp 
depression in the cigar makers’ trade, 
$101,483.50 was paid in out-of-work 
benefits. 

Strikes were less serious as shown in 
“the strike benefits,” which dropped from 
$32,000 in 1908 to about $20,000 in 1909. 
Despite the unsatisfactory trade condi- 
tions there were very few attempts to re- 
duce wages. In sick benefits $186,983.28 
was paid out last year, showing a lower 
rate of increase than for a number of 
years. Payments for death and disabil- 
ity amounted to $238,284.47, an increase 
of $17,304.76. The total benefits paid 
during 1909 amounted to $562,963.92. 
The grand total of benefits in the thirty 
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years during which they had been operat- 
ed, aggregates $8,935,765.51, of which 
$1,180,694. 83 was paid in “traveling- 
loan-benefits” ; $1,211,907.23 in “strike- 
benefits” ; $2,000,434.88 in sick-benefits ; 
$2,366,863.21 in death-benefits ; $1,266,- 
865.36 in “out-of-work-benefits.” 

These large and successful insurance 
features attest the conservative manage- 
ment of the International Cigar Makers’ 
Union under the presidency of George 
W. Perkins, one of the ablest and most 
businesslike of the labor leaders in this 
country. Thus also the fact is to be ac- 
counted for that the membership in- 
creased 30 per cent, from 40,354 in 1908 
to 44,414 “thirty-cent members” in 1909, 
or 51,447 members of all grades. Com- 
pared with eighteen years ago the gain 
im active membership has been 21,348 or 
nearly 100 per cent. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


Chicago will have some reliable infor- 
mation on its employment situation if the 
present plan of registering all those who 
apply for work at the state free employ- 
ment bureaus is continued. In the past 
their reports have been misleading. The 
records of the offices have shown that 
work was secured for about ninety per 
cent of all applicants in times of indus- 
trial depression as well as when the de- 
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mand for workmen exceeded the supply. 
When this fact was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
under whose management these bureaus 

operate, the reply was that it never had 
pretended to keep any record of all who 
came, although no basis as to who was 
or was not to be recorded had been adopt- 
ed. On March 19 the plan of recording 
all applicants was begun and a compari- 
son of the weekly report for this year 
with that of last is interesting. For the 
week ending April 24, 1909, 444 men and 
238 women were reported as applying 
for work at the three Chicago offices, 
while for the week ending April 23, 1910, 
the report shows 2,938 men and 704 wom- 
en applying at these same offices. One 
year ago work was secured during the 
week for 399 men and 173 women, this 
year for 607 men and 227 women. The 
improvement in the method of keeping 
records makes one hopeful that a more 
efficient and businesslike organization of 
the offices may be accomplished. At pres- 
ent there are three offices, each competing 
against the other with no arrangement for 
clearing or co-operation of any sort. If 
they were consolidated in one agency 
with such specialized branches as are 
needed and a serious effort to enlist the 
interest’ of employers, the usefulness of 
the Illinois free employment agencies 
might be greatly extended. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 


To THE EpITor: 

I would like to add a short supplementary 
statement to the article on the Immigration 
Commission by William S. Bennet, a member 
of that commission, which appeared in Tuer 
Survey for March 12. 

In Mr. Bennet’s summary of the act of 
February 20, 1907, by one section of which 
the Immigration Commission was created, 
he omits any reference to the bonding clause. 
That that clause is, however, not .without 
importance, the following statement from 
high authority sufficiently indicates: 


“HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“WASHINGTON, February 19, 1907. 
“LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE, 
“150 Nassau street, New York, N. Y. 
“Gentlemen: 
“Referring again to your kind invitation 
to be present at the mass meeting to be held 


under the auspices of your league on the 22d 
instant, would say that I find that, owing to 
the engrossing nature of my duties here, I 
shall be unable to be present. I am more 
than pleased to have been able to report 
from the conference committee so moderate 
a bill as that which has just passed Congress. 

“Actually, through the bonding privilege, 
people who are now being rejected daily, be- 
cause of poor physique, low vitality, or lia- 
bility to become public charges, can, after 
this law takes effect, be admitted, so that 
the campaign of the restrictionists has ended 
in a bill under which persons who cannot 
be admitted under existing law, can, after 
this new law takes effect, be admitted. 

“And no additional persons, other than 
epileptics, certain classes of insane persons, 
and a certain class of contract laborers will 
be excluded. 

“Tn regard to the head tax of four dollars, 
it is without justification, but it will be an 
irritation and not a restriction. 
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“If we had not accepted it, we probably 
could not have obtained a bill, and thus have 
been deprived of the bonding clause. 

“T should advise that your league continue. 
The increased head tax is worth protesting 
against, and, in addition to that, notice was 
publicly given on the floor of the House that 


the restrictionists intend to continue their . 


campaign, with the idea of getting the edu- 
cational test in the Sixtieth Congress. 

“Tf the restrictionists continue their cam- 
paign, you ought to continue yours, and I 
cannot speak too highly of the work of your 
league during this Congress, without which 
it is quite certain there would have been an 
educational test upon the statute books to- 
day, thus excluding yearly about 200,000 de- 
serving immigrants. Fe 

“Regretting my inability to attend, and 
wishing you every success in your efforts, I 
am, 

“Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM S. BENNET.” 


It will be seen from the above letter that 
under the bonding clause people of poor phy- 
sique, low vitality, or liable to become a pub- 
lic charge can be admitted, and that that 
fact constitutes it in Mr. Bennet’s opinion 
the saving clause in that legislation. 

It will be noticed also that Mr. Bennet 
believes the head tax of four dollars to be 
“without justification.” On that point, how- 
ever, opinions differ. For we have in the 
Congressional Record of January 25, 1910, 
page 976, the following statement by William 
S. Bennet of New York: “One of the reasons 
that induced Mr. Rupert, Mr. Howell, and 
myself as House conferrees to consent to an 
increase in the head tax was the fact that 
we were going, by unanimous vote of the 
conferrees, to put that commission provision 
in this statute, and we raised the head tax 
on every alien from two dollars to four dol- 
lars. This bill, drafted practically by 
the conferrees as to that section, has brought 
into the Treasury of the United States over 
$4,000,000 in addition to what would other- 
wise have come.” 

So that so far from being without justifi- 
cation, the four dollar head tax inserted in 
the bill as “drafted practically by the con- 
ferrees” of whom Mr. Bennet was one, is 
commended for bringing $4,000,000 into the 
treasury, thus more than paying the ex- 
penses of the commission, the total cost of 
which will be about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. 

Another important statement in Mr. Ben- 
net’s article is as follows: “As a result of 
this commission’s work the last Congress 
passed the Lodge bill raising steerage re- 
quirements above those required of vessels 
coming to any other nation.” 

It is true that the Lodge bill did raise 
the steerage requirements above those re- 
quired of vessels coming to any other nation, 
but a more important fact omitted by Mr. 
Bennet is that although the Lodge bill as 
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reported from the Senate raised the steerage 
requirements as compared with the laws of 
other nations, it materially lowered them as 
compared with the requirements of our own 
United States law, which was at that time 
about to take effect. The defeat of this at- 
tempt to lower substantiaHy the steerage re- 
quirements was due not to the commission 
nor to Mr. Bennet, but to James H. Patten, 
representative of the Immigration Restric- 
tion League, and to certain members of the 
House who successfully opposed Mr. Bennet 
in this matter. The following extract from 
a letter from John L. Burnett of the commis- 
sion, and of the House committee on immi- 
gration, to the present writer, states the ac- 
tual facts in regard to that matter: 

“Tt is not true that the Immigration Com- 
mission is responsible for the change in the 
air-space laws. On the contrary, the only 
ones who appeared before the commission 
were the agents of the steamship company 
and Commissioner Chamberlain, who wanted 
the law so amended as to comply with the 
British Board of Trade laws. This would 
have reduced the space much below what it 
was in section 42 of the immigration law. 
Mr. Bennet favored this bill as it passed the 
Senate, but when it reached the House com- 
mittee on immigration, we made a fight 
against it, and instead of decreasing, we in- 
creased the space. The bill advocated by 
the steamship companies was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Lodge. Mr. Patten 
was very active in securing us facts upon 
which to base our fight in the committee 
against the bill as it passed the Senate. Any 
claim that this bill is the outcome of the 
action of the Immigration Commission is 
positively untrue.” 

The Immigration Commission has un- 
doubtedly done some valuable work. It 
will. have spent when it reports next win- 
ter some $725,000, and the money has not 
gone wholly without return. The commis- 
sion has discovered that the shape of the 
heads of some of the children of immigrants 
in a part of the city of New York is some- 
what different from the supposed shape of 
the heads of some other people of the same 
race. And there is, I think, no doubt that 


‘it has secured other information of equal or 


even greater value. It has investigated the 
House of Lords, Westminster Abbey, and the 
Catacombs, as well as other important 
sources of our more recent immigration. 

It did not, however, find out, or at least 
did not ascertain with sufficient certainty 
to result in effective action on its part, the 
serious conditions existing at Ellis Island 
which have necessitated a change in admin- 
istration,—conditions that the New York 
Times summarized editorially as follows: 

“So-called charitable societies that are run 
for gain; that gull immigrants into lending 
them money without interest; that demand 
sixty-five cents for each ostensibly free meal; 
that exact a fee of two dollars from employ- 
ers for every immigrant supplied; that prom- 
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ise to guide incoming aliens to their friends ° 


and relatives, and, instead, beat them with 
bludgeons; that permit employes regularly 
to consume intoxicants on their premises; 
that exchange money at improper rates, and 
sell identification slips to outgoing aliens 
for two dollars each.” 

Congressman Bennet attended the dinner 
given on June 10, 1909, to the commissioner 
under whom these abuses existed and is 
quoted in the daily press as “paying high 
tribute to the commissioner,” “speaking 
warmly of the sanitary and hygienic im- 
provements at Ellis Island for which he was 
responsible,” and saying that “the commis- 
sion in its investigations had sent men and 
women over the seas in the steerage of liners 
to investigate conditions, and that these in- 
vestigators had never made a report that 
was not favorable to him.” 

The man to whom the country owes the 
remedy of these abuses, through the secur- 
ing and courageous presentation of evidence 
of their existence,—evidence sufficiently 
strong to prevent the reappointment of the 
commissioner under whom they occurred,— 
was again James H. Patten, secretary of the 
Immigration Restriction League. 

JOSEPH LEE. 

Boston. 


“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE’’ 


To THE EDITOR: 

The play, crime, law and the public, all 
center somewhat in different ways, about 
the successful melodrama which is now be- 
ing acted every night before large audiences. 
As a play it is interesting and in some re- 
spects calculated to be useful by truths it 
shows. On the other hand, it is’ disfigured 
and inane from the point of view of the 
sudden, overwhelming and foolish love of 
the young girl for the idealized convict. 
First, what is shown graphically and truly 
is the great, uncontrolled power of the prison 
warden, who is not infrequently ignorant, 
cruel, a political heeler, and who is unfitted 
morally and by training, to hold the import- 
ant position of autocrat over poor, misguided 
victims of hereditary defects, surroundings, 
weakness, misfortune, innate depravity. 
What really effective, daily, hourly control 
is there of many such wardens? The occa- 
sional visiting of some influential politicians 
with a few badly balanced, hysterical, al- 
though in a measure, perhaps, well-inten- 
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tioned women, is of little service in general. 
There may be some isolated instance for 
one or other reason in which to the individ- 
ual they may be useful, but generally they 
do no good. 

In the play it is shown strongly, what is 
true in many cases: A man who has served 


_sentence tries and succeeds in living an hon- 


est, industrious life for several years. At 
last, he is tracked, or betrayed. Then his 
work comes to an end and he is not infre- 
quently arrested again, to stand trial for 
a previous crime. The law is here evidently 
defective. The ex-convict, after a certain 
time of good conduct, should win release 
from prosecution for previous crime which 
had been undetected. 

It may be argued that this would allow 
of many really bad men being at large and 
threatening society constantly. I don’t be- 
lieve it, practically. It would simply per- 
mit the most intelligent and otherwise dan- 
gerous criminals to correct themselves and 
to profit by their previous bitter experience. 
The detective, the sleuth, the “Javert” 
of to-day, who follows long while and 
ceaselessly with unrelenting search the hid- 
den convict, is not seldom a man whose 
traits are those which inspire dread to all 
but especially to the man struggling to re- 
habilitate himself, because no consideration 
or kindness inspires him and the good of 
society is not his motive, but rather one of 
relentless persecution. If some absolutely 
improbable occurrence took place in which 
the convict should occupy the thrilling rdéle 
of lifesaver due to his very convict’s skill, 
it might change the detective’s pursuit, but 
otherwise the outlook of the ex-convict is 
one of constant dread and uncertainty. 

Society has a very distinct duty to the 
criminal which is now sadly neglected. 
First, to see to it that when in prison his 
rights are protected. This can only be 
done by proper oversight of the officials and 
this oversight must be in the hands of prop- 
erly selected volunteer visitors. 

Second, the criminal must have a chance 
to rehabilitate himself. This can be brought 
about only when he is able to be protected 
against informers and sleuths. Of course, I 
mean those who really repent and intend, 
God willing, to reform. Humanely speaking, 
I urge with all possible earnestness, that the 
public give them the opportunity. 

BEVERLEY RoBinson, M. D. 

New York. 
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Contamination of the Air in Public 
Buildings 


By Dust. 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 

The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 

In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface is 
dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the transmis- 
sion of disease by dust. By keeping wood 
floors at just the right degree of moisture it 
catches and holds every particle of dust and 
every germ touching it. 

They cannot rise into the, air again 
because of the dressing, so that the sweep- 
ing of floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing will not create a particle of dust 
to pollute the atmosphere a second time. 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and 
moreover the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates 
dust, the actual labor of sweeping and caretakiny is 
materially reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z# zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 

The application is simple and easy. Three or 
four treatments a year by means of the patent Stand- 
ard Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the 
dressing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes 
the dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To dem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wll eiminate 
dust and &7// disease germs, we will treat the floor in 
any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we willsend free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehen- 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who have 
used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Please mention Tum SurvEY when writing to advertisers. 


Our Slavic Fellow Citizens 


‘By EMILY GREENE BALCH 


ASED on extended travel in peasant villages abroad, and on 

residence in the chief Slavic communities of this country, 

Miss Balch’s book becomes one of the most important con- 

tributions to the literature of immigration. As she says in 
her introduction : “Acquaintance with any immigrant people in America 
alone is not enough. The naturalist might as well study the habits of a 
lion in a menagerie or of a wild bird in a cage. To understand the 
immigrant we should know him in the conditions which have shaped 
chim, and which he has shaped, in his own village and among his own 
people; we should study the culture of which he is a living part, but 
which he is for the most part powerless to transport with him to his 
new home. He must, however, be known also as he develops in Amer- 
ica in an environment curiously blended of old and new elements.” 
The Bibliography alone (30 pages) is invaluable to all students. 
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PART. 1! PART II 
SLAVIC IMMIGRATION AT ITS SOURCE. SLAVIC IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED 
. Introductory. STATES. 


. The Slavic Nationalities in Europe. XI. The History of Slavic Immigration Previous 

. Conditions in Austria-Hungary. to 1880. 

. General Character of Slavic Emigration from XII. The Newer Slavic Immigration : Since 1880. 
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Home-Study Courses 


Food, health, housekeeping, clothing, children. For 
home-makers, teachers, social workers, institution 
managers, etc. Send for the illustrated 70-page hand 
book, ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making,”’ it’s free. 


Bulletins—‘‘Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 48 
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NURSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


CHILDREN'S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Fullerton Ave. and Orchard Street, 
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Company of New York 
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$5,000 WHOLE LIFE POLICY 
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to the discerning by reason of its extremely low premiums. 
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